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pathetic Voters and 


OP Victory 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON. D. C.—The Republicans need 


| to elect 26 additional Congressmen to gain 
control of the House of Representatives. 
mpetent political observers here say that’s a push- 
et, the Republicans will pick up double the number 
yneed; in fact, some predict that the Republicans 
Il pick up 100 new seats. 
This, the experts say, is due to the fact that out- 
ie one or two places like New York, where a hot 
mpaign has been worked up, the people of the 
ion generally view with apathy, if not ennui, the 
w of choosing between the Democratic and Ke- 
blean parties. 


Mn matters of major policy, it is pointed out, there 
litle to choose between the partiés. In 1944 it 
sid of the late Wendell Willkie that he was a 
copy of Roosevelt running a “me too” cam- 
im. In 1946 they are saying the same of the 
weratic Party. that it is merely a “me too” of the 
piblicans, 
There had been one possibility of a major issue 
tal meaning between the two major parties. But 
ident Truman wiped that out when he wiped out 
price control. and with it OPA. 
Political analysts here sum it up this way: In do- 
hic policies, there ig no difference between the 
atic and Republican parties with respect to 
eontrols, wage controls or profit limitation. 1a 
“ign policies, there has been no difference between 
0 parties for a long time. At Paris the Democrat 
ms and the Republican Vandenberg might have 
"pped speeches without changing a comma. Both 
"are committed by outlook, inclination and the 
* 0 circumstances to support of Socialist Western 
‘vt against Communist Eastern Europe. 
lever one may think about this situation, the 
mains that political observers here are unable 
ind the kind of cleavage on any issue that really 
mutes a living problem in the homes and lives 
Me people which would appear to give the people 
“eut choice of ves or no, white or black, good 
. hot or cold. 
tesult nationally, say the political sharps, has 
lo leave the people apathetic. Aside from New 
¥ — figures have been low. - 
 . ft issues have been presented in this cam- 
ne has been on an individual basis: individual 
«Ves against individual reactionaries in both 
™. There are hot campaigns where there is such 
ad And in such districts interest has been run- 
and the postmortems will be interesting 
*s instructive. . Unfortunately, however, such 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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Molotov and Stalin as Peacemakers 


HAT we are witnessing these days is indeed 
a touching picture: Stalin asserting that peace 
and nothing but peace is the aim of his policy; 
policy; Molotov proposing the universal reduction of 
armaments: and Vyshinski as a churchgoer praying 
to God to send peace upon this sinful globe of ours. 
Three pigeons of peace, olive branches and_ ail, 
amidst a world of wild 
imperialist beasts and 

brigands! 

A farce does not be- 
come reality just because 
it is performed before 
a distinguished gathering 
of diplomats, who if 
they have learned anvy- 
thing at all—have learned 
to keep a serious counte- 
nance when they feel like 
roaring with laughter. 
Falsehood does not be- 
come truth by constant 
reiteration. The United 
Nations delegates from 
Central Kurope, from 
Iran, and from the Far 

East, would find it easy to illustrate Soviet “respect 
for true sovereignty of nations” with a multitude 
of facts about the meaning of Soviet liberation. 

Stalin has stated that his armies in Europe now 
number sixty divisions, All informed sources abroad, 
including official ones, have estimated that Soviet 
forces in Europe at present total about 1,800,000 men, 
while American forces total about 300,000 and the 
British 500,000. In addition to these “sixty divisions,” 
not less than 300,000 Russian solders are located out- 
side the Soviet Union in the Far East, while the much 
decried American forces in China do not exceed 
30,000, men. But Stalin avoids talking of men; 
counting “divisions” makes it easy to conceal the huge 
size of Soviet occupation armies. Stalin might just 
as well “regroup” his forces and announce to the 
world that exactly one “division” occupies the whole 
of Eastern Europe. 

The next day Molotov proposed a reduction of 
armaments, a proposal that also sounds most peace- 
ful. But the military strength of a great power de- 
pends on both armaments and manpower. In regard to 
armaments. Russia is under a handicap in comparison 


* 


with the Western powers; in regard to manpower, she 
exceeds their forces considerably and maintains the 
largest army in the world. What Mr. Molotov pro- 
poses would amount to a reduction of the military 
strength of his wartime allies, with no obligation on 
the part of Russia to reduce her main asset—the size 
of her armies. 

A general cut in armaments would still leave Russia 
superior to the “sovereign nations” within her spheres 
in both Europe and Asia; her forces would still be 
in a position to dominate and intimidate. Nothing 
much would change; the consequence would only be 
a weakening of the support that this country and 
Britain can give to the nations whose independence 
is jeopardized. 

The endorsement by the USA of the Soviet proposal 
for world-wide reduction in armaments—provided 
effective safeguards, including inspection, are set up 
—is praiseworthy. But this does not go far enough. 
Molotov’s proposal should be broadened to include 
the reduction not only of armaments but also of 
armies, giving the United Nations the authority to 
control the effective size of all military forces in the 
world—control to include the right of inspection. 


The best possible move on the part of America 
would consist in a proposal for an integral agreement 
on universal pacification, an agreement that would 
have to include atombombs and 
V-bombs, tanks, military aviation 
and navies; an agreement that 
would specify the maximum of 
permissible military forces for 
every nation—a maximum that 
for each of the members of the 
United Nations would be kept as 
low as possible. If an agreement 
on this basis could be reached, its 
beneficial effect will be tremen- 
dous and far-reaching. Real peace, 
Jasting peace might be achieved. 


Molotov 


If, however, such a convention is rejected by the 
Soviet Government, it will at least make clear whose 
is the responsibility for the great failure. Jt will put 
the activities of Stalin and Molotov in a true light. 
It will underscore the militaristic character of their 
policies and will deprive them of the right to parade 
before the nations of the globe in the toga of demo- 
cratic peacemakers. 
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The Gulf Between Words and Deeds 


HE “atomaya bomba” speech which Molotov dropped into the UN General 

| Assembly. was smart, teugh, demagogic. It is a perfect example of Bolshevik 
hypocrisy. Molotov is fer disarmament—but against the conditions prerequisite 

to disarmament, as shown by his oppositien to the Baruch plan for contre! ef the 
atom bomb. He favors unanimity, but Russia has taken the lead in creating animosity. 
He urges the unification and democratization of Germany, but the Russians have 
wiped out democratic freedoms in their sone and reject the American preposel to 


unify that country. 


He wants trusteeship—over all except Russian colonies. He is 
for international cooperation, but the Russians have blocked cooperation in 


he«rea, 


Germany, and in every international ageney thus far set up. He attacked imperialism, 
but Russia is the most aggressive expansionist power on earth while British and 


American imperialisms are on the re- 
treat. It is not Baruch and Churchill 
who seek domination of the werld, but 
Stalin and Molotov and Tite. The Soviet 
Poreign Minister favors a strong United 
Nations, but 
absolute 


insists on retention of 
sovereignty and the veto power 
and opposes majority rule; this paralyzes 
the UN. He demands that the USA 
withdraw troops from China, but will 
not withdraw the Red Army from any- 
where. He 


in Greece, but Russia is constantly inter- 


assails British intervention 


vening in the affairs of every nation, 
either directly or through the Comintern. 

The dispai ity hetween Soviet promises 
and S iction is as great as between 


Hitler’a word 


aud deeds. 


The Silent 
and Afraid signed from his jeb as 
hief of the 


Bogdan Raditza, who re- 


information 


service of Tito’s Government because it 
is a bloody ctatorship, wrote in The 
New Republic recently that the peasants 
of Yugoslavia are mostly “silent and 
afraid.” Because of “dangerously silent” 
and passiv tunce and much active 
resista the Communists have not 
dare act e the farms. In villages 
they da not walk out into the night. 
Tl rut Eustern Europe there are 
millions of peasants, and workers too, 
who are ‘nt and afraid—and danger- 
ous. > t is in the USSR too, prebably, 
but t : the NKVD is strong enough te 
make ‘volt futile However, conquest 
of Eastern Europe is going te be a 
tough , apart from what the USA 
and Britain may do to help those peoples 


resist Bolshevization. If Stalin succeeds 
he will be recorded in history as the 
greatest conqueror ever to inflict his 
dominion upon such a vast aren. The 
Russian NKVI) is tar more efficient 
than the Gestapo ever was, but it seems 
doubtful that it can suppress all vesist- 
ance, and the cost in Reuesion as well as 
other lives will be 
conceiva 
Union. Serbs have been 
conquered before, but they never gave 
up the fight for independence. 

The great danger is that the struggle 
will lose its democratic character, and 
become Fascist. 


munists win, the strength of the anti- 


terrific, and might 
ly mean revolt wthin the Seviet 


Poles and 


Everywhere the Com- 


Semitic, Fascist forces grows: that is 
happening now in Poland. 

This illustrates a phenomenon éf cen- 
temporary politics—the stronger the 
extreme “Left,” the greater the reaction 
and influence of the extreme “Right.” 
Between these two thoroughly reaction- 
ary forces, social democracy and decency 
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and moderation are crushed. Cemmu- 
nism, in the end, can result in nothing 
but Fascism—in Russia as in Germeny 
and Poland. 


4 " * 
Sailors During the waterfrent strike 
Insult of the Sailors Union ef the 
Soviets Pacific in. San Francisee, 2 


delegation from the Commu- 
nist-led Maritime Unity Committee zesked 
the SUP Strike Committee to allow teur 
Russian ships to sail. There were ships 
ef various other nationalities alse tied 
up in the harbor; no request was made 
for their release. The SUP 


Then a delegation of six Soviet Russian 


refused. 
officers came, led by the Soviet Naval 
Attache. They were highly indignant 
because the stril ‘ommittee made them 
wait their turn for ‘an interview, The 
Attache shouted, “{ represent the Soviet 
Government.” Phe 


sailors answered, 


a 


which the CP controls. The oppositien 
wit have 101 representatives—until 
reduced by murder. The Communists 
got 54 percent of the votes cast. This 
feHews the general European pattern: 
Cemmunist strength is in inverse retie 
te the existence of freedom. 

The CP in Buigaria will soon be 
etreng enough to discard the Fatherland 
Frent and rule directly by itself. The 
only surprising fact about this election 
is that so many dared to vote fer the 
opposition after Dimitrov declared that 
enyene voting against the Government 
would be considered a traitor. 

British and American prestige have 
fallen because their protests against the 
methods used to ensure victory were so 
arregantly flouted. Interference in 
Bulgarian affairs is a right that Russia 
veserves to herself. 

* * ” 
Bad News On the heels of cheering 
From italy news that Berliners over- 

whelmingly voted against 
Cermmunism and Russia is the discour- 
eging news that the Italian Communists 
and Socialists have signed a pact for 
cooperative action on an eight-point pre 
gram, with the final aim of conquest of 
power by the working class. 

Fogether the two parties got 40 per- 
cent ef the votes in the June elections, 
as compared with °5 percent for the 
Christian Democrats. As in France, the 











“Let's Teer Them Down!" 
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“Brother, you’re just another guy here. 
You are in America, where there fre 
no preferences made.” 

When the SUP again refused te make 
an exception of the Russian ships, the 
Attache threatened to take the maiter 
to the State Department. He was aston- 
ished when the strikers told him that 
the State Department could net give 
them orders 
to these officers 
asked how many passes they wanted fe 


The strikers issued passes 
to “go aboard ship, and 


the crew. The Russians answered that 
no member of the common crew would 
be allowed ashore. 
and in far from diplomatic Janguage 
told the Russians what they thought ef 
“Soviet democracy.” 


The sailors exploded 


“The Soviet Government is a dictator- 
ship,” one sailor said. “It treats the 
workers like slaves. 
tions are 
country.” 


Your class distine- 


vorse than in any capitalist 


Bulgarian {n the Bulgarian elections 
Elections the Party 

emerged victorious, mn an- 
other “Ja” election. The CP as such got 
277 seats in the National Assembly. part 
of the 364 seats of the Fatherland Front, 


Communist 


whether the Socialists .work with the 
Jiberal Christian Democrats (MRP in 
France) or with those who will ultimate- 
ly stab them in the back—the totelitarian 
egents of Moscow. Never have Social 
Democrats, or liberals, worked in @ 
united front with the Communists that 
they did not suffer in the end. 


The aim of Pietro Nenni remains 
ultimate fusion with the CP, but the 
strength of the opposition is such that 
he must maneuver and pretend that he 
favers only cooperation on specific 
issues, The CP is spending buckets of 
money to win the SP rank-and-file to 
the idea of unity, and to corrupt some 
of the Socialist leaders. Their purpese 
is to gain such power that they can 
create chaqgs in Italy, as they have done 
elsewhere, not to cooperate with cther 
parties toward the reconstruction of 
their native land. 


* * » 


The Armaments More significant in 
Race Starts perspective than ihe 

amounts apprepriat- 
ed by the USA and the USSR fer their 
armed forces (approximately equal) are 
the amounts set aside for scientific 1e- 
search. The total for the USA is 


PRMiRM wn... - 


$801,060,000. The Russian total js ¢ 
300,000,000 rubles, or $1,260,000,0W 
the efficial exchange rate of five ri 
te the dollar. But the ruble is actual) 
worth less than half of that. And ih 
are government appropriations; in th 
USA the big corporations will spe 

large additional amount on the sort 
scientific research that will contribu 
te knowledge ultimately applicable : 
yailitary as well as peaceful purpox 
Though Stalin talks big about the iq 
vineibility of the USSR and maintain 
a much larger standing army thant 
USA and Britain combined, the milita 
as well as economic power of Ameri 
even without our allies, will remain f 
gveater than that of Russia. At leas 
unless Russia gets the atombomb @ 
wins eontrol of Germany, still the k 
te the international! situation. 

The armaments race has started, a) 
the cenviction that World War Ill 
inevitable—largely because Russia 1 
jeets international cooperation inc! 
contvol of atomic energy, and deca 
Bolsheviks have always been con 
that there will be an eventual showdow 
—is rapidly spreading in both countne 
Russia’s greatest strength i ft 
session of tremendous manpowel. 
detalitarian dictatorship which is m! 
tavily advantageous at the start 0 
war, and a Fifth Column in every nai’ 
on earth, strong enough in Americ! 
cripple our war effort until ruihles 
suppressed, probably by totalltara 
sethods. 

€an anyone offer me a job # 
xacdener, chauffeur, cook, editor 4” 
secretary in Tierra del Fuega, (# 
Horn, or a Pacific isle far from" 
probable area of atombomb destruct 
Frankly, I am frightened at the Pf! 
pects and see little hope of sve! 
war. 
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THIS PEACE-TORN WORLD 

@ “The struggle for Europe '§ 
between Communists and Socialist 
Walter Lippmann writes in the \ 
Heveld-Tribune. “The foreign polits 
the British Labor Party is adjust’ 
that fact. ... The shattered econom 
Eurepe eannot be restored by Pl" 
enterprise. ... Hard as it will be for 
to accept the view that socialism '* 
essary in Europe, ... we shall have 
aceept it if we-want peace and 
struction ...” 

* * * 

@ Asked about Voroshilov’s 4%" 
tiens for his new job as commis 
culture, a Russian official #”‘*") 
colemnly that he was well equippe 
he is an enthusiast of the ballet ™ 
conneiseur of ballerinas. 


+ * * 


dow 


. ‘ 
® “How you gonna keep ¢™ Past 
4 


the farm, after they've seen ©) 
was the question after World We 
After II the question for Stalin * — 
we gonna make ‘em happy 0" '" . 
after they’ve seen Vienna?” 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—The de- 
| mise of OPA “is not turning out 
to be the calamity some ex- 
ied. It has led the people te discover 
uy have a second line of trenches; and 
that the people have been led to re- 
over their own strength. If the re- 
ot experience of Washington is as 
ical as reports from other parts of 
eountry indicate, the power of the 
sumer strike is due for a new-found 
pect as a democratic weapon of the 
ople, 
4 humorous bit of evidence in the 
whington area came to light this week, 


al is 6 
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WALLACE 
PAC's “Our Boy Henry” 
ior local dairy trust—more formally 
yn as the Maryland and Virginia 
ik Producers’ Association—which had 
the keen vigorously campaigning for price 


A ne 
emain fa 
At leaq 


Domo @ 


wreases during the past five years, 
hier staggered everybody this week by 
pyaliag to the Department of Agri- 
ture to cancel an order increasing milk 








Itseems our local dairy trust is caught 
asqueeze—a squeeze that will wrench 
mr heart—between the consumer and 
fe farmer. This is what happened: 

War Food Order 45, administered by 
b Department of Agriculture, tied milk 


7 





sin the Washington area to butter 
mes in New York as a result of butter 





ae ages and black marketeering. The 
America Ee Attects that whenever butter prices 
ruthlesiqge ¢W York City average 82 cents a 
otalitaraqeel during the last ten trading days 


tiny month, milk prices paid to the 
‘ob as dairy farmer in the Washington 
: 4 automatically advance 40 cents per 
rega, (1 W pounds above the current scale in 
from tage’ This increase is approximately 
ecent a quart. 
Bit—and this is where the dairy trust 
's hooked—the increase has to be paid 
‘te farmer, and, although it may be 
‘el on to the consumer, the dairy 
HD nag does not profit from it. 
ope is . “wore the demise of OPA, this would 
Socialist — worried the dairy trust too 
in the It would have been regarded as 
“ier bond to tie the farmer to the 


itor ane 


jestruction 
t the f 
yf avert 


yn policy st at 
adjusted , at No expense to the latter. 
ut sin * 
economy @ Ne the demise of OPA, a power- 


iy pried ‘misumers’ resistance movement has 
; ‘med in the Washington area. Its 


the Consumers’ Strike Is Effective 
By Jonathan Stout 


cooperative associations in this area, the 
Union for Democratic Action, the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the League of Women 
Shoppers, and several others. 

The Washington Committee for Con- 
sumer Protection already has proved 
that it has widespread community sup- 
port among unorganized citizens as well 
as organized groups. And already the 
mass resistance movement is slowing 
down the profiteers to a walk. 

The result has been to throw a scare 
into the dairy trust. They are afraid 
they may face the necessity of either 
absorbing the cent-a-quart increase on 
bottled milk or of getting themselves on 
the boycott list of the Washington Com- 
mittee for Consumer Protection. And 
there is the additional fact that another 
milk price increase will put the dairy 
trust out of a part of its market. 

The dairy trust apparently took the 
lesson to heart when the bakeries in the 
Washington area this week increased the 
size of their loaf to the standard pre- 
war one pound—without any increase in 
price so far! 

The consumers’ resistance movement 
appears to be more effective than OPA 
ever was! 

A week ago, a group of landlords in 
Arlington County, Virginia — which is 
across the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington and is regarded as part of the 
Washington area—issued an announce- 
ment aping the action of the 250 land- 
Jords in Seattle who recently issued a 
statement that they were going on strike 
and would refuse to rent their vacant 
apartments and houses to tenants until 
OPA decontrolled rent ceilings, 

But, like their Seattle brethren, the 
quickly 
pulled their necks in after authorities 


Arlington County landlords 
threatened to prosecute the Seattle land- 
lords for conspiracy. 

Profiteers have demonstrated frequently 
their lack of intelligence. But few have 
demonstrated it better than the land- 
lords. They ignored the two possibilities 
their action invited: Action by city, state 
or federal authority to prosecute for 
conspiracy or to take over the properties 
in question for the relief of the people; 
or, a large-scale squatters’ movement 
that would boomerang against the land- 
lords. 

The people are not helpless ... and the 
profiteers are beginning to find it out... 
also, the people are beginning to find 
it out. : 

a a 

® The next big trial in Germany will 
be that of the I.G. Farben combine. Amer- 
ican officials who will prepare the 
preliminaries for this trial left Wash- 
ington several days ago for Germany. 
While the trial of the Nazi war criminals 
had more individual drama, the trial of 
I.G. Farben will actually be more im- 
portant on a_ world-wide basis, for 
Farben was the spearhead of the Nazi 


economic penetration of North and South 
America as well as of Europe before the 
war. And during the war it was one 
of the chief vehicles of Nazi espionage. 
The revelations—if, as and when they 
come—ought to be blockbusters! 


~ * ~ 


® Senator Bilbo will be cleared by the 











election campaign against “those bureau- 
crats.” It has moved one bright child to 
ask, “But, daddy, then why to they want 
to become bureaucrats?” 
* - * 
@ Henry Wallace in Tacoma, Wash., 
this week told a dumbfounded audience 


- 


that “Soviet-baiting” by America pro- 
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They Come in Pairs! 





Chicago Sun. 








Senate Campaign Investigating Com- 
mittee of the charge that he won the 
recent Mississippi primary renomination 
by intimidation and coercon of Negro 
voters, usually reliable 
sources. The charees against Bilbo were 
sworn to by 50 voters of 
Mississippi who said that his election 
was “tainted with fraud, duress and 
illegality” and “achieved by force and 
violence and the use of criminal, extra- 
legal and illegal tactics.” 


according to 


qualified 


The Senate Committee investigating 
the charges is composed of Chairman 
Allen J. Ellender ~ (Democrat from 
Louisiana), Burnet Maybank (Democrat 
from South Carolina), Styles Bridges 
(Republican from New Hampshire) and 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Republican 
from Iowa). 

The conviction of Bilbo, perhaps, was 
too much to expect from Southern 
Democrats aud from Republicans who 
universally think gleefully that the 
Democrats ought to have more Bilbos— 
it makes the Republicans look so good! 

The decision of the Bilbo case will be 
made after the election, and according 
to the informed grapevine, it will clear 
Bilbo on the ground that Bilbo’s threats 
against the Negroes were “just cam- 
paign talk” and not criminal. 


* as 


@® The Republicans have keyed their 


voked “American-baiting” by the Rus- 
sians. Hybrid Henry, the “Corn” Wal- 
lace of America, puts the cart before 
the horse. As one politico in Washing- 
ton put it this week, “Two more speeches 
and Henry will talk himself right out of 
the United States.” Do you suppose 
Uncle Joe will give him a visa? 


* % 


@ Prof. Ralph H. 
University of 


Gundlach of the 
Seattle 
recently polled the correspondents in the 
Senate and House Press Galleries to get 
their ratings on Pacific Coast legislators. 
This week Prof. Gundlach announced 
the results. First place in the esteem 
of the Washington press corps went to 
Jerry Voorhis, Democrat, of California, 
who is also a frequent contributor to 
The New Leader. Second place went to 
Congresswoman Helen Gahagan Douglas 
and third place to George Outland, both 
California Democrats. 


Reports Prof. Gundlach: “Jerry 
Voorhis is rated far ahead of the near- 
est rival, Helen Douglas, and she in 
turn is far ahead of the rest. Congress- 
man Voorhis is rated as top man on all 
of the ten questions asked; and he is 
mentioned as notable by over 60 percent 
of all the correspondents ... Voorhis is 
mentioned 42 times as often as the 
bottom man on the coast, Rep. Cecil King, 
Los Angeles Democrat. 


Washington in 








ill be for thead ; eee ; 
plism is HR is the Washington Committee 
hall have @& — Protection, comprising the 
and rect *ntral Labor Union, the consumer 
v's quail 
ommisss! 
al ane 
F on 

equippee’ oo from Page One) 
pallet could not have changed the over- 

. onal picture, 

* basic political reality is that the 
‘em dow sives lost control of the Congress 


1939 >: ss : 
pat Since that time it has been 







seer , 

fori We ey by a coalition of reactionary 

ali — and Republicans. They ham- 

on the ke? Snesnevelt just as they have been 

” "ging Truman, 

rogue Be : "ly question in the current cam- 
epg has had any reality is 

countries ‘te majority in the reactionary 
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pathetic Voters and GOP Victory 


coalition in control of Congress would 


remain Democratic or would become 
Republican. 

Apparently, the answer will be that 
after January the reactionary Repub- 
licans will outnumber the reactionary 
Democrats. So far as liberal policies 
from the White House are concerned, 
they will fare no better after January 


than they have fared before. 


For several years there has been a 
great deal of knowing talk from all sorts 
of quarters as to how the people feel 


about OPA, price controls, wage controls, 
etc. But that is something no one is 
ever going to really know. The simple 
truth is that this question has never 
been permitted to go to the people for 
a decision. 

It was never permitted to become a 
campaign issue under Roosevelt, and it 
was avoided as a campaign issue under 
Truman. In more than one sense, that 
is unfortunate for Truman as well as 
the people. If the President had stuck 
by his guns and embraced the oppor- 
tunity, the Democratic Party certainly 
could not have done any worse than it 
apparently is going to do next Tuesday. 


And it might have done a whale of a 
lot better. 


@ With the appointment of James J. 
Reynolds, Jr., the NLRB now has for 
the first time a majority of members 
with a business background. No radical 
changes in the policies of the NLRB are, 
however, expected. Brass hat industrial- 
ists who are clamoring for a return to 
pre-Wagner Act labor-capital relations 
will first have to get Congressional as- 
sent. Action of this sort is hardly ex- 
pected until the 1948 election alignments 
become clearer. 
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American Action Meets in Seeret 


= By Walter K. Lewis 


EETING secretly in Chicago on 

M October 16, leading members of 

the newly formed American 

hat thei Action, Inc., made plans which, if car- 

Word MM ried out, will endanger the future of 

h high American liber alism, 

The New Leader learned from an 

guthoritative source that Colonel Robert 

Hers dp McCormick, 

pevaliell fribune and leader of the 

ork HE party in Illinois, has contributed $1,000 
S Olt ty the American Action group. 

The American Action 

moctae ME which was first exposed by The New 


publisher of the Chicago 
tepublican 


committee, 





e pelt Teader several weeks ago, is pouring 
O% 6H money into so-called “marginal” Con- 
}vetura gressional districts. At its secret meet- 
“Um Ming in Chicago, it was decided not to 
cael ID make public its “purge” list. The list 
£ Povey of Congressional candidates, whom 
American Action hopes will be elected, 
would include those who voted against 


-_ 3 legislation such as FEPC, the continua- 
" tin of OPA and for the anti-labor Case 
=a Bil, No Congressional candidate who 
; | Mm consistently voted for pro-labor legisla- 
7 ; me tion will receive the support of Ameri- 
th 7 7 tan Action. 
Ts Branch offices are being opened in Los 
a Angeles, New York, Atlanta, Washing- 


ton, D. C., San Francisco, St. Paul and 
Bai Utica, The national headquarters will 
im continue to remain in the Board of 
i Trade Building in Chicago. 
am Although it will probably be denied, 
/ER'S im iva warehouse in Chicago, whose loca- 
lliant 98% tion is known to only the steering com- 
State, Sy Miltee of the new re-Action group, the 
weil | files of the late America First Commit- 
. gag are being scrutinized to determine 
yim the names of the best potential leader- 
thip for the new group. 


H Captain Edward A. Hayes, national 


o? Ba, aa 
e: thairman of the group and former 
—_ American Legion national commander, 


eader tnnounced that: 
1 “American Action is actively ..en- 
gaged in this campaign in carrying 
m “its purposes as a bipartisan, non- 
sectarian organization dedicated to up- 
hold and defend America against Com- 
munism, Fascism, anti-Semitism and 

all alien or anti-American groups that 

are attempting to destroy our form 


of government and mur American way 
of if, 99 z 
2 ile 


As broad as ¢ 





ie statement is, just so 





Mrrow-mind ym some of the above 





issues are 











ist : ral of those who have 
ped on the American Action band- 
Wap : 
agon, Aside from their common oppo- 
tiny ' . } 
Hlion to Communism, the record shows 
icy 
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‘ MERWIN K. HART 
Hended the Secret Conference 
in Chicago 







ey K. Hart, who attended the 
hy conference in Chicago, has su- 
se Franco from the beginning. 
ae person who attended the confe- 
faity agli Harriss, whose af- 
bee : the Coughlinite movement in 
~Nenaaaid cannot be ehallenged. Still 
wet person closely allied with the 
Broup is Carl McIntire, the New 
Fundamentalist who sat in on 
anizing conferences of American 
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Action and who works hand-in-glove 
with Harvey Springer, the Colorado 
Catholic-hater and Jew-baiter, 
Associated with the American Action’s 
policy-shaping activities are: Upton 
Close, who broadeasts for Merwin K, 
Hart’s National 


Salem Bader, who in 1945 addressed a 


Economie Council; 


‘peace convention’ staged in Chicago’s 


LaSalle Hotel by We, the Mothers, 
Mobilize for America, and at which he 
told the convention delegates that Roose- 
velt and the British, rather than Hitler 
and Tojo, were responsible for the war; 
William H. Regnery, former national 
America First Committeeman; Colonel 
Edward D. Gray, who shares an office 
with Merwin K. Hart in the Empire 
State Building. Others on the list are 
Robert Christenberry of New York’s 
Hotel Astor; Sam Weldon of the First 
National Bank in New York; Harold N. 
Moore, Los Angeles, merchandising 
*xecutive; Malcolm McDermott, attorney 
and professor of Law at Durham, North 
James E. McDonald, State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, 
Texas James H. Gipson, president of 
the Caxton Printers, Ltd., of Caldwell, 
Ohio. 

Hart read, at the seeret Chicago con- 
ference, a message from Brigadier Gen- 
eral Robert E. Wood, chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, who re- 
gretted he could not attend. Wood 
agitated late in 1941 for the conversion 
of the America First Committee, which 
he headed, into a political action group. 


‘ . 7 


Carolina; 


Tuts, then, is the plueprint for action 
as devised at the secret conference of 
American Action and which, Chairman 
Captain Edward Hayes said, would not 
be disclosed at this time: 

1—Organize businessmen who are af- 
fiiliated with American Action into local 
groups. These local groups will, at the 
guidance of the national headquarters 
support, financially and morally, any 
eandidate or candidates running for 
State, National and Municipal offices 
endorsed by American Action, 


2—All CIO-PAC endorsed candidates 
are to be defeated. 

3—Try to gain, but do not openly 
seek support of labor leaders. 

4—Do not affiliate with openly anti- 
racial groups. ° 

5—Work on your candidates to issue 
blasts at OPA, the Truman Administra- 
tion, and on all issues for which proper 
directives will be devised and_ issued 
from time to time by national head- 
quarters, 





6—Interest your fellow businessman 
and industrialists in the work of the 
American Action committee. Tell him 
how essential it is to return a business- 
man’s Congress to Washington in 1946, 
and a businessman’s administration in 
1948. 

7—Regardless of whether your busi- 
ness colleagues are Democrats or Re- 
publicans, they will be interested to know 
that there is widespread sentiment among 
top-ranking leaders of both parties, with 
whom we are in closest touch, to weave 
a strong American nationalistic pattern 
in American politics. 


8—Sirongest opposition to Commu. 
nists, Social Democrats, and so-called 
Liberals ete., is essential. Utilize every 
avenue of publicity to expose men who 
call themselves liberals, but who are, 
actually, in our opinion, Communists or 
diluted Socialists. 

9—We have active groups at the mo- 
ment in New York, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Oklahoma, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. In these states we have ac- 
tively engaged the support of the anti- 
Administration forces; top-quality busi- 
nessmen. 

19—Become active politically. Get into 
your local clubs and counteract the activ- 
ities of the alien forces who are there 
influencing the anti-business voting in 
legislative halls. 


* ” ” 


Tue meeting, which took some eight 
hours, concluded with the general agree- 
ment that all the participants will go 
back to theiy local communities and seek 
support for the committee’s minimum 
program, The slogan will be: “Freedom 
Is Lost—IF Congress Is Lost.” They will 
proclaim openly that America has veered 
too much to the “Left,” and that a change 
to the “Right” is essential to the wel- 


fare of the nation. 


For the present there will be no gen- 
eral mass rallies. The businessmen cells 
that have been established are expected 
to function meanwhile. 

The New Leader learned that the 
political activities of the American Ac- 
tion committee’s subsidiary, the Tool 
Owners Union, is “moving ahead accord- 
ing to schedule.” The Tool Owners 
Union is sending out questionaires to 
potential Congressmen throughout the 
nation demanding to know their stands 
on vital questions concerning labor. 
Although claiming that the movement 
is not anti-labor, advertisements have 
appeared in the press of the nation 
under the imprint of the Tool Owners’ 
Union contending that “senseless strikes 
multiply shortages and breed ruinous 
inflation.” In one advertisement, the 
Tool Owners Union, one of whose 
founders is Merwin K. Hart, claimed: 
“When bureaucrats and labor leaders 
attack the fundamental human right of 
us thrifty people to receive legitimate 
competitive payments for the use of the 
production tools our savings have 
bought, it is a direct attack on the 
very foundation of America’s national 
strength.” 





Listening In On the Party Line 


® The Harlem People’s Voice, which 
consistently reflects the Communist line, 
interviewed Father Divine (70), and his 
new white wife (20). She told the re- 
porter, “My marriage to Father Divine 
doesn’t change my relationship to him 
in any way, because to me, he is God 
Almighty.” Father Divine added, “My 
marriage remains on the spiritual plane. 
I did not marry for self or sex indul- 
gence. . ..I married to propagate the 
holiness of Jesus and the virginity of 
ee 

Father Divine endorsed Adam Clayton 
Powell Jr. for reelection to Congress: 
Powell is editor of the People’s Voice 
and another partyliner. 

* & ™« 

® Devere Allen reports that when in 
Mexico, three days before his famous 
speech calling for appeasement of Stalin, 
Henry Wallace consorted largely with 
Communisis and fellow-travelers, such 
as Lombardo Toledano, CTAL head, 
Antonio Castro Leal, economist, Alej- 
andro Carillo, director of the CP daily 


seat oii cute exige Sided tk eae eee oe 





Kl Popular, and Luis Quintanilla, former 
Ambassador to Russia. Wallace made a 
speech and his sole co-speaker was Tole- 
dano, who, Allen says, “limps when 
Stalin gets arthritis.” Immediately after 
the departure of Wallace, the Mexican 
CP distributed a leaflet, reading: “Down 
with the United States! The hateful 
capitalist government of the US con- 
spires against our sovereignty! Let us 
struggle until it is destroyed! Let us 
prepare, in union with Russia, a world 
campaign for justice, to defend liberty 
and our nation in its peril!” 

Such are Wallace’s ardent supporters 
in his “fight for peace.” 


* * * 


® In the past seven months the Chi- 
nese Communists have killed 39 Amer- 
ican Marines and wounded hundreds, 
according to the Daily Worker, which 
justifies these killings. These American 
boys were merely keeping open lines of 
communications as agreed to in the 
truce agreement of Jan, 10, 
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From Planning to Chaos 
Why the Technological Revolution Has Led to Insecurity 


By T. Swann Harding 


a“ econversit s haltingly 
unde ‘ Planning demonstrated, 
ever the mid of conflict that ve 
could fight and largely sustain the great- 
esi war in history while providing a ris- 
ing tandard of ig for civilian at 
home rhe performance of our indus- 
trial tem under conditions of peace 


has never been so consistent. Will plan- 


less reconvel 


sion bring chaos to indus ry 
and agriculture again? 
overnmental intervention in indu try 
was necessary during war hecause enter- 
prise operated at private risk did not 
work effectively under eme rgency condi- 
tions Industrialists at first sabolaged 
the war effort because they were 
reluctant to build the inereased plant 
capacity required Th vas not because 
they were unpatriotic but simply be- 
cause they had alway egarded produc- 
tion machinery as a means of profit. 
hose in charge of production had al- 
uy turned out nsufficient good t¢ 
meet the requirements of our popula- 
Lior The remedy was always in our 
hands as consumers, but through in 


difference and ignorance, we permitted 


thie system of restrict ng output 
maintain profits to develop with rela 
tively little interference 

J vate control of the means of produe- 
lion nvolves he right of the owners 
fo throw workers out of employment 
when operation becomes unprofitable. 
While th ystem could produce neither 
liberty nor abundance, when so operated, 
il success we inevitable under the 
special conditic existing during the 
conquest of our continent When war 
eame government control had to step in, 
though partisans of private enterprise 


cutinue volubly to take eredit jor a 


uction level 


pi o¢ made possible only by 
geverniment funds and planning. 
Phe social and eeonomie function per- 
med “at ] y ! " 
‘cited DY many arye concerns dai ig 


peace » peculiar. For some of these 
coneerns merely take over a semi-super- 
fluous, unnece ary, but established food 
product, dress it up with all the art of 
the industrial designer, spend huge sums 
advertising it, use every kind of high 
pressure selling device, and clean uy 
They operate in what amounts to a 
closed market and can only hope to de- 
fiect purchasing power from their rivals 
io themselves, 

It is uneconomical to permit such 
companies to Juxuriate in basic fields 


at any time, though some of this sort of 
thing even goes on when we are at war. 
However, such activities merely serve to 
indicate the extreme to which private- 
venture capitalism is forced in an irra- 
tional society where income is so un- 
evenly distributed as to deprive 


numbers of 


great 
purchasing 
power and all economic function. 


citizens of all 


The success of capitalism actually re- 
quired no particular daring or intelli- 
gence on the part of capitalists. For our 
vast natural wealth, our great increase 
in population, the rise of scientific re- 
search and technology together rendered 
success in business and industrial enter- 
prises almost automatic for several gen- 
erations, except for that 
were badly managed. 


enterprises 


Thus private enterprise could operate 
at a financial profit, though with low 
social efficiency. Involved also was the 
exploitation of both human and natural 
resources and technical advances which 
tended constantly to improve methods 
and cheapen processes—after an original 
period during which not even the most 
rudimentary research was considered 
necessary for such purposes. Thus 
private enterprise was fed by our natur- 
al wealth and the brains of our scientists 
and engineers. 





® /n response to a request for biographical facts T. Swann Harding’ 
wrote us that “I am the author of six books and of 7,890,567 articles 
in more than 200 magazines, and a forthcoming history of scientific 
achievements coming from the University of Oklahoma Press early in 
1947. IT ama reformed research chemist and technical editor; I] know 
a great deal about agriculture but nothing about farming; I am said 
to know considerable about food and nutrition. I like cats. I try to treat 
women humanely. I was born very young for my age. That’s about all.” 
, - 
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REE public Jand built our railroads 
and established our system of rural edu- 
cation. The public postal system pro- 


vided cheap and efficient means of com- 


munication. Transportation via public 


rozds was heavily subsidized, finally 


making the automobile industry a suc- 


cess. 


Ocean shipping and air transport 





wise flourished on subsidies. 





rhe system called capitalism never 


had to pay the social or economic costs 


of rearing, educating, properly housing, 
feeding, and clothing or providing med- 
for its The State or 


charity was called upon to pro- 


ical care workers, 


public 


\\¥ 








Meanwhile the publie paid billions for 
shocking financial indiscretions  inci- 
dental to the proliferation of the system 
footed the tremendous Josses asso- 
ciated with insecure securities, fabulous 
holding companies, inflated trusts and 
stocks, write-ups and re-valuations which 
later collapsed, and a bewildering array 
of fiscal devices that both befuddled and 
defrauded the public, 


and 


Gradually the concentration of wealth 
monopoly Public 
regimentation by capitalistic collectivism 


increased and grew. 
was just about achieved, as huge corpo- 
rations and international cartels gained 











Hard to Handle 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 














vide for the workers those goods and 
services they could not afford. The sol- 
vency of any such system was purely 
fictitious. 

The system never even pretended to 
pay the real costs, with amortization, of 
the minerals, coal, oil, lumber, soil, and 
so on, which we permitted it to exploit 
at a minimum cost to itself. The system 
was also lavishly assisted with tariffs, 
loans, paten.s, franchises, subsidies, and 
outright gifts. Whatever mites the cor- 
porations have surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment in recent years as increased 
taxes make slight recompense. 


control of most basic raw materials and 
held the world market in their grip. 
New bureaucratic methods of organizing 
and controlling gigantic businesses were 
invented. Complex vertical and hori- 
zontal trusts were created. 

For, though our private enterprise 
system has always objected to subsi- 
dizing American consumers, it has not 
hesitated to sustain foreign markets by 
loans to foreign consumers, even to the 
tune of billions. The loans finally be- 
came gifts. Much of this cost was later 
paid, of course, by American consumers. 
Once the system was dominant, it so 


. 


operated that a vast 


civilized people suffered 


it ajc rity of a 
4 Privation, 
Technology was compe! 


ed lO sabe 

Sabolagy 
Wastefy] Made 
manpower P| 
equipment became common jn 


1 EVEN tig 
most highly mechanized ind istries, Thy 


worst bureaucratic features of mo; 


to maintain prices, while 


organization of both 


004 
lies came about because ownership a 
control were separate, authority wy 
diffused, and 
neither 


boards of 
representative, 


directors wey 
responsible ty 
society, nor competent, 


* . * 


As competition between giants becang 
more 
became heavy. 


common, investment in researd 
Tremendously yaluaiig 
pools of scientific knowledge were grate 
ually accumulated by big Corporation, 
Over this specialized jnformation they 
assumed  suzerainty. New and leg 
wealthy concerns were handicapped be 
found it impossible to a 


semble the scientific specialists and a 


cause they 


pensive equipment to compete on, ayy 
thing like even terms, 

Research began to be 
specific ends. 


tailored to it 
The results were released 
only on favorable markets, Collectivis 
industry sought to permit as little u 
predictability as 
policy determined 


possible. Commercial 
the 
Anvestigated and what use, if any, woul 
be made of the 


Research directors were usually respow 


problems to 
resulting® knowledge 


sible executives of their firms. The putl 
paid for all research, either by taxatial 
or in the form of a slight mark-uy 
goods purchased, 
At peace, the 
trial plant is often the one that succeeds 
best in 


most profitable in 


unloading obligations on i 
community. The 
dustrial giants into anti-social practic 
Management was responsible to owner 


Great 


system forced our iM 


ship only for continued profits. 
monopolies created their own climate f| 
opinion not through public rea 
tions staffs 
ployees function in the capacity of # 


only 


but by making their & 


vocates. The wealth created by see 
came under monopoly control. The se 
wil 


effectiveness of most enterprises 
low. 

For an industry to be socially 4 
cient, it should not only provide 20 


and services economically, but als 
frain from contributing unduly to te 
nological unemployment. It should see 
to prevent the funds used from ae 
ning the level of production, and ¢" 
dend and interest payments from 
running payrolls and national income 

While we were at peace, our indus! 
tended, however, to produce more . 
more with less and less labor, te ® 
more and more real purchasing pom 
from customers in return for less 7 
less, and to pay out less and pend 
labor and more and more to stock ® 
bond holders. Most enterprises i 
sadly in arrears when measured | 
strict standards of social efficent 
while many disorderly appearing ™ 
tries operated at high social efficiens 

For instance, had al! our — 
operated at the social efficiency ® © 
culture, w2 should have had * 
2,000,000 unemployed in 1932-33. 
had they operated as our telephone , 
pany did, we should then new 
19,000,000 unemployed. Manufactil™ 
mining, transportation, public ut 
and the construction industry ¥e* 
notably low in social efficiency * 
fined above. 

* 


g indus 
g | 


fe 


* 


Wire fuudamentally beneficial y 
community, agriculture operated a 
heavy discount. It suffered nee 
deteriorations. Farmers often ae 
the privilege of farming. Payments) 
to them by the Federal Govel 
after 1932 were but a De! its 
tial return for their previous © 
(Continued on Page 
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tocialization and Trade Unions 


British Labor Government Is Cautious, Traditional, But Progressive 
By Irving Kristol 


New Leader Correspondent in Eneland 

















\NXDON—No exciting steps toward winter is the Government’s Achilles’ Minister, Bellenger, whose handling of the TUC wanted a clause inserted ree 
L: salization are in view for this heel. Shinwell estimates it will be seven the case revealed that socialist policy quiring the minister to consult them 
sic of Parliament; at most or eight years before coal mining can vanishes at the doorstep of the War about the appointment of one or more 
of aM there will be further drafts of national- be mechanized. In the n eantime, the Office. Bellenger said that the court- members of the board. The minister 
i mn cove g¢ gas and electricity, aud promised benefits of nationalization have martial showed tolerance in not insist- refused, but he promised that in practice 
ae ; the railways and inland trans- had a qualified success in persuad- ing on death-penalty, extolled the ha would consult the TUC about the 
= attention will be directed pri- ing m rs to remain in the fields or in value of obedience in the forces. appointment of one member and the 
# o the execution of laws already attracting new labor, and the mines More than 100 Labor backbenchers miners about another. At the same time, 
oa Though this meets with the themselves are showing the effects of promptiy signed a petition expressing the TI as demanded the ending of 
00 ica oval of the more radical decades of inefticient exploitation. There “shocked surprise’ at the minister’s 
leme the Labor Party who fear v ye much public complaining this statement and iged reconsideration. 
a Conservative eounter-offensive, there winter (excluding the hypocritical la- Two days later, Bellenger announced 
is po sagacity behind this policy. met of the Conservatives), and there to a cheering Parliament that the sen- 
The po of the Labor Party: does is t much that the Government—or tences had been quashed beeause of un- 
as Ee a y can do about it. specifed lega rregulavities. As a result 
* + , of the affair there has been much talk 
yf a revision of the systema of military 
Ta average Briton’s existence is a just ) t improbable that any- 
Spartan one, but there is no basis fot hing will ever come of it. One ironic 
esearch Winston Churehill’s accusation that “as aspe of this tragi-comedy is the fact 
no time the two world wars have out that sane Kellenger was known 
peop 1d so little bread, meat, butter, juriug the war as the “soldier’s MP,” 
ese and fruit to eat The British ani wrote trenchant articles in the 
) are consuming in 1946 more bread, milk Sundoy Pictorial as an exponent of the 
d ani b than before the war and the writin soldier's grievanees, The alche- : 
ped be standard of distribution is higher than my of ministerial responstbility has, it s 
to a unier any prewar government. The 
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MORRISO.4 
A Major Prop in British Labor 
Government Structure 


not assume that the overwhelming 
Majority given them at the last election 
js to be interoreted as a revolutionary 
halidate 

The party knows, too, that it will ba 
judged the elections of 1950 by con- 
erete reforms successfully carried out 
rather than ny any ideological yardstick. 





Morrisou 
idividuals, who feel deeply 
their resposibilities, and have avowed 
ot leading a “national” 
‘class’ government. [+ 


Moreover, Atilee, Bevin and 
are cautious 


their intent 


Tather than a 


will | ievesting to see if social 
democracy ¢ sueceed in Britain, after 
the fas} of the Scandinavian nations, 
or whethe will rot and crumble as 
it did France and Germany. Thera 
ca oubt of the serious intention 


of the Labor Party to evolve a planned 


e Government has created 
: general staff” which is 
preparing an ecenomie budget (not to 
be confused with the financial budget) 
that should be veady by February. This 
budg A be a one-year industrial 
blue ating total resources and 
penditure 


and allocating man-power, 
aw materials in accordance 
overall plan. The difficulties 
umense: gathering accurate statis- 


"eal data, decisions on priorities, relat- 
img the plan to the state of world 
konomic conditions, ete. But it is 4 
Genuine play 


: for the entire economy. 

The “squatter” agitation has subsided. 
Mid Aneurin Bevan has announced ir 
the face of a ervippling black market in 
We building trades that “by the next 
general election (1950) there will be vo 
housing she rtage as far as the mass of 
le British people are concerned.” It 
Would require 750,000 new houses for 
‘ery family to have a house of soma 
mrt, and there are already under con- 


+ 


“act 437,000 houses. Bevan summed it 
»: “It’s ne use grumbling at the Gov- 
. ment. The bricks are on the sites 
me the materials are there. The con- 
os are P aced and it’s now the job 
a ders to build the houses.” 


tioning has been an unqualified 
“ss and the amount of flour con- 


> ‘ Is triple the original estimate. 

"“'¥ersely enough, it has even acquired 

‘ “i ‘gine popularity among house- 

, ’ Host of them find it unnecessary 

= . '‘p all their bread coupons, and 

mi ‘ 0 them in for points to purchase 
ationed articles, 


thr , 
thre 


shortage this 


ale ning 


coal 

bh IBER 2, 1946 

¥ A f oF 
era a 7 rp ¢ ier bath 


oe EY 8s Lipedereenia”y 


27 


earnings raised 


Kad ee | ae 


average home consumption of such items 
as fresh fish, tobacco, gas, electricity, 
motorcycles and mat- 
es is appreciably higher than before 


electt irons, 


the war, and in other items the market 
i steadily approaching the prewai 


The earning power of the average 
wave-earner exceeds the prewar level by 
mot? than 10 percent, and labor’s share 


in ational income (after taxation) has 


risen from 41 pereent to over 46 percent 
in 1945. At the same time, the lowest 
paid groups within the working-class, 
such as the coal miners, have seen their 
to accord with the 
average industrial wage, 

The aim of the Conservatives 
seems to be to make capital of the diffi- 
of the transition period in order 
to force a politieal crisis, Consequently, 
a major aim of the Labor Government 
‘ushion these difficulties, even at 
the expense of their long-range plans. 

The “hottest” issue of the past weeks 
has been the mutiny, trial, and convic- 
tion of 243 paratroopers at Kluang, 


sole 


Atties 


is to 








Quiet, Unassuming But With Eyes 
Vigilantly on the Ball 


Maiaya. The comraanding officer of the 
publicly stated that he was 
“shocked” at their living conditions (one 
soldier claimed that he hadn’t had a 
11 months); despite this, the 
subjected to spit-and-polish 
and ‘reviews, with severa 
meted cut to delinquents. 
men iesorted to passive 
lisobedience, and retribution was swift 
and harsh; they were sentenced to two 
hard Jabor (to be served out 
East) and dishonorable dis- 
Families of the men gathered 
hundreds of thousands of sig- 
petitions for clemency and 
pardon,.and the press gave the story 3 
big piay. The army, in the midst of a 
(which is failing 
was deeply embarassed, but 
no more embarassed than the new. War 


Troops 


bath in 
men were 
parades 

punishments 


Finally, the 


years at 
in the 
charge. 
several 


natures on 


recruiting 


campaign 
dismally) 


af SMEIMA VA 2uttos to bray 


Wa Pi AWRG yap. See Oyarszye SOT) 27as)) 


fang+ 


appears, once again worked a startling 


tr arstormation. 
Theres are still several 


knotty prob- 


lems to be unraveled, One of these is 
how to adapt Parliament, which is no 
longer a mere legislature but also an 
Economic Board of Directors and a 


Shareholder ;’ 
tions 


Council, to its new func- 
There have already been questions 
on why the 4.48 train was late at 
Liverpool Street, and why there isn’t a 
phone particular locality. 
The xie already sufficiently 
hariassed with the execution of the new 
and Parliament is ill- 
an inspectorate as 
well as a legislature. There is no 
in sight, but one will 
forthcoming shortly if the 
administrative ma- 
preak down of its own 


booth in a 


ministries 


legislation, 

equipped to become 
evident answel 
hava to be 

goveriumental and 
chinery is not te 
wereht 


+ « 


A: ITHER problem is the relation- 


ship of the Labor Government to the 


Bi 





BEVIN 
Reminded the Russions That He 
Represented the Workers 


Trada Union Congress. Recently signs 
of atrain have become apparent. The 
Government is in the dilemma of being 
dependent upon, and owing allegiance 
to. the TUC, while carrying out a gen- 
eral policy that inevitably relegates the 
TUC to the position of being one signi- 
ficant group among many 
others. The situation could not be other- 
wise: the TUC is not the Government, 
or even the Party, but it comes 
close enough to being both to be spirited 
and truculent. 

A deputation of the TUC. visited 
Attlee concerning the increase in meat 
rations to underground miners; they 
protested that they had not been con- 
sulted, and insisted that in such matters 
the should deal with the 
TUG than with the individual 
unions. When the Coal Bill was passed, 


national 


Labor 


Government 


rather 


mg 2h Bteasy Ja6m f S9G4ets) 
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CHURCHILL 
Watching England From the Side- 
lines at the Moment 


yutrals on labor before the end of the 
year, and has opened a tight, opposed 
hy the Government on the basis that 
production would suffer, for a 40-hour 
weel 

But if the trade unions want to. re- 
maint jadependent of the Government, 
there is no proof that they want the 
Goverument to be independent of the 
trad2 union movement. It has asked the 


Government for 
the 40-hous 
devlaved = its 


legislation to establish 
week in industry and has 
not to support 
policy 
ih the right of an 
inion to make its ewn agree- 
the TUC 

that forbids 
and eating it 
vlithely doing beth, 


intention 


any national Minima wage 


whieh 


uterferes w 


individua 


ments I joesn't seera that 





has heard of the proverb 


mi? from having a cake 
too, and is 

If industries are to be nationally 
owned, what protection will the in- 
dividual worker have against his state- 
emplover if he is required to join a 
trade union that has intimate connec- 
tiens with, and is a loyal ally of, the 
state? Just what are the functions of 
trades union in a secialized economy? 
The Government will undoubtedly side- 
step the has done in the 
past, throwing it back into the lap of 
the individual union and employer and 
dome nothing with regard to national- 
ized industries. except to let develop- 
ments take their course, There is noth- 
ing sinister in this inactivity; the labor 
leaders just don't know the answer. 

The Labor Government, very British, 
very very successful) 
jmopassioned state- 
eraft, but is trying to govern as please 
antiy as possible with an to the 
next cautiously and 
carefully principles 
into effect. 

No report on Britain today would be 
eowplete without of the now 
famous Third Program, This is the 
special program put on the air by BBC 
between 6 PM and midnight each night 
Juriug the week. Jt is highbrow, it 
attempts to bring culture to the people 
—and it is wonderful. The program for 
the first complete 
of Don Pasquale, a presenta- 
tion of Shaw’s Man and Superman and 
Sartre's Huis Clos (which has been 
bannéd on the public stage by the Lord 
Chamberlain!), a ialk by Max Beer- 
complete symphonies, and 
readings of modern French sonatas, all 
the Chopin mazurkas, the whole -of: the 


issue, as it 


traditional (and 


is indulging in no 


eye 
alections, while 


putting its social 


mention 


week included a 


rendition 


bohm, two 


. “Well-tempered Claviehord,” and all the 


Mozart piano. concertos. 
of talks by Karl 
aud others, a 
and... 


Also a series 
Barth, Andre Gide, 
MaeNiece .play, 
.» But why torture-Amer- 
radio listeners? 


new 
and. 


wee ty LD bana eh Dees peken 















N the second year of Allied occu- 
] pation Japan has become a battle- 
ground in the war of ideologies. The 
challenge to liberal democracy was laid 
down by Soviet Russia. The outcome 
probably will determine whether the new 
Japan becomes, in General MacArthur’s 
words, “a powerful bulwark for peace or 
a dangerous springboard for war.’ 
The conflict can be settled only by the 
Japanese themselves; and some observers 
feel that the fledgling democracy is not 


yet strong enough for the task. Others 





YOSHIDA 
Premier of Postwar Japan 


believe that such an ordeal by fire will 
test and temper the stuff of which the 
new Japan’s democracy is made. These 
optimists are Americans who know the 
Japanese well and believe that the roots 
of Japan's democracy, although newly 
planted, are strong and in fertile ground, 

Douglas MacArthur accomplished some- 
thing like a miracle in the oeccupation’s 
first year. The remains of militarism 
were destroyed. Six million troops were 
demobilized uneventfully. War criminals 
and their 


every department of public life 


upporters were banished from 


4 whole 


war economy was disassembled and the 


mammoth pieces earmarked for disposal 
by an Allied reparations committee. The 
revival of foreign trade with Japan’s 
self-sufficiens the poa was under way, 
Furt e\ aul of peacetime kiustries 
awaite t etliement { ey tior 

l t T 












into a ition of avowed pacif and 
a 1 emocrat ‘ A mer- 
al thine heu ik ! Y Mac- 
Arthur maintai: that this ritual 
revolutior among the Japanese s an 
“unparalleled convulsion in the social 
hi tory of the w« ld.”” Given encourage- 
ment and the opportunit to develop, it 
can, he believes, become nore deeply 
rooted and lasting than the foundation 

] 

| 


on which their false faith was built. 
The new Japan is largely MacArthur’s 
creation. As Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, he tossed out all pre- 
conceived ideas of military government, 
set up SCAP headquarters in Tokyo as 
a directing and supervisory body, and 
ordered the Japanese to do their own 
housecleaning. His first directives gave 
the people a Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
freedom of religion, press, speech, as- 
sembly, and the right to organize labor 
and political activities. He prese1 


new constitution, 


bed a 
demanded votes for 
women, and called for an early election 
of a new Diet. He 
reforms of the system; 
promised land to the oppressed tenant 
farmer, and ordered immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Zaibatsu, the family holding 


directed sweeping 


educational 


By James Monahan 





“@ Major James Monahan saw duty in Japan as an intelligence officer 
of the Far East Air Force from September through December, 1945. He 
was so much interested in what he saw that in June, 1945, as soon as 
he was again Jimmy Monahan, experienced correspondent and editor 
(formerly on the staffs of Cosmopolitan and Time), he went back to 
Japan to gather material for a number of articles. He has just returned 


to the United States. 
i 


ai 





companies whith controlled most of 
Japan’s wealth. 
While the problems of 


were different from those 


postwar Japan 
of Germany 
and Italy, at-least many cof the mis- 
takes of the European occupations were 
avoided. The New Yor! 


pointed to Japan as “the one bright spot 


Times last spring 


in Allied military government cf either 
liberated or defeated countries.” 


Now. however, the same politica] and 
ideological conflict 
war Europe into a nightmare 
Japan—although in much subtler and 
more dangerous forms. The imminence 
of a_ strong, democratic 
Japan has aroused the antagonism of 
Soviet Russia. Thus Japan, before she 
could develop the sinews of democracy, 


which turned post- 
assails 


independent, 


is being pulled in opposing directions by 
two forces, both of which promise, be- 
wilderingly, the ideals of treedom. 

Basically, Japan's problems 
date back to the surrender. Japanese 
leaders familiar with democratic proc- 
from the 
shadows of totalitarian collapse. But 
another type of leadership, trained for 
the opportunity, was readily available. 
Release of political prisoners restored 
to activity the doctrinnaire Communist 
group headed by Kyuichi Tokuda. A few 
months later the Yenan group of Com-« 


present 


esses were slow to emerge 


munists, headed by the Moscow-trained 
Sanzo from 
Red China. The practica] result was that 
the Communists captured control of the 


Nosaka, was repatriated 


new Japanese labor movement, the key 
unions and the all-important radic and 
press. 

By January, 1946, most of the large- 
circulation Tokyo and Osaka dailies, and 
some of the smaller pretectural news- 
papers, had swung shargly to the “left.” 
Those that were not frankly Communist 
were loud in their espousal of Commu- 
nist causes. The employees of three 
large Tokyo dailies sueceeded in ousting 
the owners and chief editors—on the 


ground that they were “war criminals” 
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JOSEPH STALIN 
He Does Wish That MacArthur 
Were More "Reasonoble”™ 
—and assumed editorial control. Until 
forbidden by the Government, this tech- 
nique replaced the conventional] strike 
as a labor weapon. 
Communists or their followers seized 
the powerful publishers’ association, 
which controlled paper rationing, and 


e 


thus exercised a life-or-death authority 
over virtually every newspaper and 
magazine in Japan. If an editor’s poli- 
cies were not sufficiently “revolutionary,” 
he was labeled a “reacticnary” or “war 
criminal” 
off. Meanwhile, new magazines sprang 
up like mushrooms and most of them 
were exponents of Communism. 


and Ais paper supply was shut 


At first SCAP headquarters seemed 
reluctant to interfere in what appeared 
to be a matter involving press freedom. 
Actually it developed that the facts were 
being concealed from MacArthur and 
his staff. A few fellow-travelers. hold- 
ing responsible jobs in SCAP, were not 
only “looking the other way” but were 
covertly encouraging the Japanese Com- 
munists. 
brought to MacArthur’s attention, paper 
rationing was placed in trust- 
worthy hands, some were 
“sent home,” and the entire Japanese 
publishing business got a stern lecture 
on the duties and responsibilities of a@ 
free press. 


When the rea! situation was 


more 
Americans 





MACARTHUR 
For a While Facts Regarding 
Communists Hidden From Him 


Bor months passed before SCAP offi- 
cials caught up with the malefactors 
in the radio business. By that time they 
had gained such control of the semi- 
official Japan Broadcasting Company 
that the Japanese (who pay for the 
privilege of listening) complained that 
they could tune in nothing but Com- 
munist propaganda. Beginning in July, 
1946, however, control over broadcast 


was tightened. The commentators still 
lambaste the Government and the “re- 
actionaries,” but the programs are a 


trifle more 


In view of this throttleheld on public 


opinion, it was surprising that Mac- 
Arthur’s call tor a general election early 


n 1946 caused such panic among the 


devotees of Stalin. From Moscow to New 
York the cry went up that an election 


would be “premature,” and that the 


Japanese were “still too unfamiliar with 
democratic ways.” This hardly made 
sense. Almost any new 


freely elected, would be preferable to the 


Government, 


incumbent wartime Diet and the make- 
shift cabinets that had 
surrender. 


followed the 


MacArthur was adamant. A general 
election, with women participating, was 
a cardinal point of his occupation policy. 
The best way to familiarize the Japa- 
nese with 
to let them begin to utilize democratic 


democracy, he argued was 
processes. 

The election held on Apri] 10, 1946, 
was preceded by one of the liveliest 
political campaigns in Japanese history. 
Every right of political 
public assembly, free speech and press 


organization, 


was exercised to the limit. The number 
of eligible voters who went to the polls 
reached an all-time high. The two con- 
servative parties came out on top: the 
Liberals with 139 seats, the Progressives 
with 94. The Social Democrats won 94 
seats; the Cooperative Party (mildly 


Japan’s New Democracy Under Tes = 


Socialist) 17; various minor , 
and the independents, panty 
affiliations, 83. The Communist Party 
which alone had campaigned fo) abolish, 
ing the Emperor, won only five seats 


aries 35 
, 


withe ut 


No party had come nea) Winning g 
clear-cut majority. After much 
a Cabinet was formed by a 
Jition’ of Liberals and Progressive 
(both are conservative parties, despite 
the names), with Shigeru ; 
Premier. It was promptly 
actionary” and became the 
Communist propaganda. 


fumbling 


Wek cog. 


Yoshida a8 





target of 


F ottowinc the elections, there were 
signs that the 
from its revolutionary binge. Although 
still strongly opposed to the Yoshida 
Government, a number of newspapers 
began to shift over toward the leg 
extreme “left” with the Social Demo 
crats. It appeared to be a healthy sign 
of democratic growth. But not for long 
Soviet Russia was thoroughly alarmed 
by the trend, and determined to stop it, 


press was recovering 


To his persistent question, “Tell me, 
please, what is democracy?” the average 
Japanese now heard a different answer, 
The commodity, it seemed, came in two 
different packages. And let the buyer 
beware! “Democracy of the American 
type,” he was informed, “is for the capi- 
talist, the landlord, the banker. The 
Soviet democracy belongs to the farmer, 
the working man, and plain people every- 
where.” Variations on the theme were 
heard increasingly from press, radio and 
soapbox. The ideological war was on. 

Today the Japanese people are under 
extreme pressure from the _ extreme 
“left,” and little effort is made to con 
ceal the fact that the source of this 
pressure is Moscow. It is applied con 
stantly on two levels: openly on the high 
policy level, in the Allied Couneil in 
Tokyo; covertly, but more importantly, 
on the level of public opinion, 
serves to confuse and agitate 
nese masses. 


where it 
the Japa- 


On the top side, the Soviet is repre 
sented by a decorous but oversize dipl 
matic mission, headed by Lieut. Gen 
Kuzma Derevyanko and numbering about 
500 persons, of whom al! but 186 are 
said to be clerks, guards and mess pel 
sonnel. (The British Commonwealth dele 
gate gets by nicely with a staff of 32) 
The Russians have no active rele in 
the occupation; the Gene) functions 


consist almost entirely of leveling the 


shafts of Soviet criticism at Mat 
Arthur’s policies during the ( : 
bi-weekly mo2etings. These th € 
ably parried by MacArthu deputy 
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GEORGE ATCHESON, JR. 
Ably Parries the Russions 
George Atcheson, Jr., the Americ” - 
gate and Council chairman. 
On the lower level, Soviet ' 
far more effective. The Russi@! 
wave radio in Siberia daily bea™ 
Japan a strong line of anti-MacArthufy 
(Continued on Page Thi 
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HE great bad boys and girls of 
Ba nistory who went to jail—the non- 
ing, conformists from Socrates and 
Ot BB. to Rosa Luxemburg and Gandhi— 
ves fo had their grief, dignity, and genius 


bite By reported in your public library. 
* BB: you may have missed, however, 
‘re Bow some of these trouble-shooters 
of Be science carried on and spoke and 


se to sustain their wits in prison. 
daving recently completed an inven- 
of their complaints in my book, 


Veta 

r , ey Great Prisoners, I find that I can 
‘a y forget most of their pack of 
», Mwbles but that I am still chuckling. 





shout recommending the experience 
| . frst hand, this is an invitation to 


be: wer the funny side of being a 
sign (urtyr to opinion or a victim of cir- 
ong. ystances. 

med We had better start with our own 
it w and sins and take a look at 
me, waharlal Nehru. This leader of In- 
rage independence lived and worked 
ae nugh twelve-year journeys into Eng- 
tno Mp’ ails. For pure comic relief in the 
ayer jepreiom oi his cells, Nehru developed 
en ehabit of staring at a cube devised 
cape (geo! American psychologist to measure 


The Meroversion and extroversion: Nehru 


ly wanted to discover how often he 


a moged in vrison from one state of 
wold dto another. To retain his sense of 
vada n captivity, he took to standing 
muently on his head. I don’t know 
ndee we" works exactly, but it is reason- 
veme We Suppose that an upside-down 
cone tn in a place not to a man’s liking 
this at once change at least his per- 
ia er, these odd exercises were fr 
1 in nly an exte ision of his habitual 
ti He had once published, without 
eit iis name, the following self- 
tate. sed warnings in the papers: 
uiarlal cannot become a fascist. 
I: 's too much of an aristocrat for the 
epre and vulgarity of fascism. His 
‘aa ” and voice tell us that. His 
* Mand voice are definitely private... 
ie he has all the makings of a 
be eaor in him — vast popularity, a 
"3 Will, energy, pride. ... His con- 
n ' , alrendy formidable. It must h% 
7 . We want no Caesars. ... It is 
yrs igh Caesarism that India will 
te ireedom.” Obviously, you can put 
uke Nehru and his bag of tricks 
‘i; you can’ increase his natural 
3 oy hurt him; but you cannot 

Pil 





JAWA 
Took 





HARAL NEHRU 
to Standing on His Head 
in Prison 





ey ‘WS perspective. In short, his 
ide Hh Rg Wasting their time. 
have they been able to to with 







cc att Bi Bag jail he has always suc- 
chort- eee ne in advertising both 
ams © Bis, > nis politics. He has an 
arihuly Be 4, om ey each of these, so 
w ns and cannot read in 
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Wits in Jail 






Tron Bars Are Not a Cage 


By Isidore Abramowitz 





on 


* 
This article is a follow-up on Isidore Abramowitz’ recent provocative anthology 


“The Great Prisoners.” That work was a collection of writing by men in jail, the 


great and the near-great, the virtuous and the villainous. 


In 1934, Abramowitz co- 


founded “The Jewish Frontier” and cenfounded these who were content with banalities 
and easy answers. At present, he is an advisory editor in the new revision of the 


“Encyclopedia Americana.” 
XY 
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India may understand. As a prisoner, 
Gandhi takes to pondering the Gita, a 
sacred writing, allowing his tnoughts to 
fiy far away from British hospitality. 
Then he turns to his spinning wheel to 
make homespun cloth, to keep his atten- 
tiou directed (as he has phrased it) 
on a single point. That is about all he 
joes, if you discount writing poetry and 
autobiography. In case the British, as 
obtuse westerners, have been looking 
for it, this is the whole secret of the 
saint and politician. He has a perpetual 
and effective system for escaping in 
principle and sticking to a point in 
practice. It is just too silly to keep 
Gandhi locked up in jail with a book 
and a spinning wheel. 

The Russians did not understand this 
sort of thing any better when they were 
handling Lenin. He was a man who 
wasted not an iota of energy. He turned 
his prison cell inte a librarv and work- 





law, and O. Henry was a lord of stolen 
banquets there. When he read one of 
his eacly sentimental stories to the most 
original literary society ever assembled 
in America, a hardened jailbird in the 
audieuce remarked: “Damn you, Porter, 
{ wever did it in my life before; by 
God, [ didn’t know what a tear looked 
Tika.” 


oa » . 


Lesca HUNT, who was jailed in 
Londen for writing “insults” to voyalty, 
was more urbane and imaginative in 
prison than most men of letters who did 
time. After the custom of his place and 
jay, Leigh Hunt shared prison querters 
with his entire family. He papered his 
He painted a sky and 
clouds on the ceiling. “He hid the bars 
behind Venetian blinds. He scattered 
books, busts, and a piane. He even 
kept a little garden. Here, for two 


walls with roses. 


» 


EUGENE VICTOR DEBS 
One of the Great Prisoners 


shop, writing his secret messages with 
milk. His inkpots, made of innocent 
bread, could be swallowed without indi- 
gestion. He even led strikes ond demon- 
strations. His proclamations against the 
oid regime were written with greater 
safety inside than outside jail: “They 
can’t catch me,” he laughed. Seeing him 
fifty prostrations daily, his 
warden was simply amazed by a man 
who, having never asked to visit the 
prison chapel, displayed such devotions 
Among all these established 
conveniences, it was a nuisance to Lenin 
to he interrupted by a journey into 
Siberia, where books were so much 
harder to get. 

To reduce the climate of political giants 
to something like average weather, let 
us visit O. Henry in the prison where 
he coined his pen name. He was the 
druggist behind the counter. Prescribed 
“on the fly” by the prison doctor, the 
medicines were handed out so rapidly 
and indiscriminately to 300 men in file 
that the line never stopped once. This 
jail was managed by a few brainy ‘con- 
victs rather than by the hand of the 


per orm 


in private, 


years, Hunt edited his magazine, The 
Examiner. Lamb walked in and called 
this place a fairy tale. Hazlitt called 
on editorial business. Bentham came to 
play battledore with his host. Byron and 
Moore dropped in for dinner. And when 
Mrs. Hunt gave birth to little Florimel 
in Horsemonger Lane Gaol, it was Leigh 
Hunt who was her midwife. 

Thus Leigh Hunt streamlined that 
invention which is the mother of neces- 
sity. For his astonishing business-like 
bustle and domesticated scenery in jail, 
we may credit him, I believe, with more 
ingenuity than such wits of his own 
profession as Frangois Villon, Thomas 
More, John Donne, George Wither, 
Waiter Raleigh, Richard Lovelace, James 
Howell, John Bunyan, Danie) Defoe, 
Camille Desmoulins, André Chenier, 
Honoré de Balzac, Fyodor Dostoevsky, 
Paul Verlaine, Oscar Wilde, or Ernst 
Toller—to list a mere handful of im- 
prisoned writers, each of whom has a 
prison story startling and singular 
enough. 

Balzac was locked up by the regime 
of Louis Philippe for refusing to put 


en the uniform of the National Gaard. 
He detested the bourgeois ways of this 
monarchy and preferred to spend his 
week of service in a cell fin.shing an- 
other book of the Human Comedy and 
writing another letter of love and gossip 
to his adored Madame Hanska in far- 
off Kiev. This jail, nicknamed Hotel 
Beans for its kitchen specialty, was full 
of Parisian workingmen who simply 
couldn’t afford the luxury of losing a 
couple of days in carrying a guard’s 
knapsack for Louis Philippe or even 
playing cards on a straw mattress. 
There were also some writers and artists 
who took a more tolerant view of Hotel 
Beans: one of them was Eugene Sue. 
This was before his notoriety with The 
Mysteries of Paris, but his presence in 
jail gave Balzac an excellent oppor- 
tunity to obtain from Sue a little 





w&oANS 

GANDHI 

His Celimates Were Books and a 
Spinning Wheel 


pleasing keepsake for Madame Hanska, 
who loved autographs. Balzac, her obe- 
dient collector of trifles even in jail, put 
down in his amorous letter two unkind 
observations: that Mugene Sue, who was 
rich and smug, was “no longer thinking 
of literature” and (horrors!) “does not 
wish to marry.” It was a coy device 
for reminding his Madama Hanska—as 
bored in the Russian provinces as The 
Three Sisters who wanted to go to 
Moscow—that he, 
dutifully thinking of both literature and 
marriage. 


3alzac, was always 


While we are in Paris, it is a good 
time to recall that the courts of Louis 
Philippe fined Charles Philipon and 
jailed Honoré Daumier for some rare 
jests at the expense of that fat monarch, 
Philipon, who employed Daumier on his 
comic weeklies, made the famous cari- 
cature of a pear in evolution, which 
showed this elongated fruit evolving into 
the fathead of Louis Philippe. The 
courts tried him for misrepresenting 
the shape of majesty; the fine was duly 
paid, and Philipon complied with the 
law by publishing the text of the ver- 
dict in his paper—but with an inter- 
esting difference: the text was printed 
on the front page in the typographical 
shape of a peor! And for caricaturing 
the king as a repulsive Gargantua, 
Daumier sat six months in prison mak- 
ing lithographs and obliging his vain 
fellow-jailbirds with artistic exercises 
on their droll faces. 

’ This kind of thing was easily matched 
on the other side of the Channel. In 
England about this time, the artist 
Haydon was put into prison for his 
debts, where he naturally got busy with 
his painting. However, this bankrupted 
genius came out from His Majesty’s 
jail for debtors with a very pretty 
picture, which, believe it or not, he 
promptly succeeded in selling to none 
other than His Majesty King George IV 
himself. Could patronage of art be more 
original? Yet poor Haydon, who was 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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The Right to Dissent ; : 
2 
$ The World Is Too Much 
Review by MORROE BERGER $ 
$ Review by HARVEY GROSS Here 
> ? BR : 7 P _ ) » t 
pe oars By Alfred E. Cohn. Harcourt, Brace. New York. 101 : LUSTRE IN rae SKY. By R.G. Waldeck. 434 pages. New York: Doubleday § . 
q an Oo. 22.49. ‘ 
T is now fashionable for social scientists to deplore the “compartmentalization” of : $ A 
| knowledge, and to urge students to become familiar with fields other than that $ Lusrre IN THE SkY is another — extent the little corporal had captured ' 
of their own immediate interest. But attempts to reveal in print the results of $ in the dismal line of historical the hearts and imagination of his sel. $ Trot 
one’s having taken a broader viewpoint have not been received sympathetically by the $ novels which makes neither convinc- diers. But the analogy cannot be Car- = 
specialists. This criticism may be due to the shortcomings of these ventures into multi- 3 ing history nor interesting fiction. ried too far. France, the defeated cl 
sided interpretation or to the parochialism of the specialists. In any case, how often 3 History can be quite charming when aggressor of 1815, did not bear much toa 
do we read reports in which the book reviewer points out that the author, being a good $ explained in terms of boudoir intri- resemblance to the defeated Germany on 
psychologist (for example), ought to stay in his field and not explore other areas about : gue. It is amusing to hear the Prince of today. There can be no question - 
which he reveals only shameful ignorance? Such admonitions paradoxically exist $ de Talleyrand say that he came to of Germany sitting in on a peace cop. / 
alongside the invitations to “broaden” one’s outlook. $ the Congress of Vienna to seduce ference, or by means of slippery diplo a 
Even the most provincial of specialists, however, cannot object to Dr. Alfred E. 3 Europe; it is not amusing to realize macy, achieving a Pyrrhie victory, ical, 
Cohn’s excursion into the social sciences in Minerva’s Progress. Dr. Cohn is primarily ¢ that the Congress of Vienna deliber- The Congress of Vienna was a con. Oum 
a physiologist but he has read widely in — — $ ately set out to undo the work of spiracy of the nobility to Suppress ao 
history, philosophy and literature. In one paragraph (page 15) in which all 3 te i pe eager node agro the rising liberalism which had bees his | 
this small book he gives us his opinions of the hilivalen allusions appear: “Siren 3 aldeck s novel we — perceive ’ is given its impetus by the French Revo- este 
on science and learning in America. ‘ } 9 “Dwi : ” @ grim reactionary purpose of the Con- lution. It was the nobility’s last 
song of a Lorelei, Elysian fields, 3 an Wie Geek. of wide Meck sn, h d thei icici ais aa class 
fi oF ; } Ds : sag , 4 gress. i ck ¢ g chance, an eir enforced peace last- : 
Dr. Cohn’s thesis is that the right to “Pandora’s box.” Dr. Cohn’s style 1s $ tends also to the characterizations: ed scarcely a generation. The Allies ie 
dissent is the basis of a democratic order. clear in general, but he is occasionally 3 so much so, that Talleyrand, Metter- of 1815 were the forces of reaction, conet 
In America, he says, we have a great ponderous and one feels some of his 3 nich et al seem so many comic opera and the Holy Alliance had 2 secret lutio’ 
history of dissent, which has given our sentences are about to cave in from the $ figures. Inevitably this is the weak- police as much feared in its time a 
society its characteristic flavor. The weight of their creator’s erudition. 3 ness which plagues all historical nov- as the Gestapo was feared in Nasi wi ; 
universities, created to transmit our cul- Dr. Cohn devotes one chapter to a de- $ els: that we refuse to accept as artis- Europe. on 
ture, have been themselves conservative, fense of the value of science and its place $ tically satisfying, the fictionalized re- The historical novel can be im- wey 
choosing to ihe GS tradition rather than in culture and education. This is a sane $ construction of a great man’s life. mensely exciting and gratifying only i. ) 
dissent. This failure of the universities, view that is welcome in these days when 3 Dickens could have chosen Robespierre if the author brings to his work pene. af 
and the refusal of our government liberals are inclined to treat science as $ or Danton as a prototype of the tration of both character and event, =A 
(because of a political philosophy of something dangerous and perhaps even 3 French Revolution; Madame Defarge Countess Wladeck shows little under- m4 
laissez-faire) to assume the respon- immoral. Dr. Cohn, while a_ respecter $ is more convincing. standing of human motivation in the oa 
sibility for the ee ee nt of science and devotee of the humanities, does not $ Consciously or not, Countess Wald- particular, and less of the intricate ot 
and learning, led to the growth of believe that only these studies have a : eck parallels our own time with the forces which guide history. One comes on 
foundations such as the Guggenheim and place in the university curriculum. His 3 post-Napoleonic era. Postwar eras away from this novel with the sim. } ie 
the Rockefeller ae wien Dr: Cohn is essay is an admirable defense of science $ are similar in externals, and infla- ilar impression that a Hollywood ex- ; ae 
Member Emeritus). The foundations and the use of reason. $ tion, black markets, and housing travaganza arouses. It is a colorful $ t 
encouraged not merely research but also For all its mellowed excellence. one 3 shortages cursed the Vienna of 1815 representation of the events of the i fre 
the growth of intelligent governmental leaves Dr, Cohn’s book with a feeling $ as they curse the New York of 1946. time without much of anything else } This 
poy Snes epee Ue cones « that it has been inadequate. He dis- : To many people, Napoleon was the Event and analysis are the materials Near 
— oe sgh lisa he it cusses all these problems from «# height $ Hitler of his time, and the force of of the novelist, and it is his work t } belie 
De. Cate someinene, Chak The Sanauene where the bedrock of economic life and : his personality gave rise to the same find what lies behind action and be ' seeks 
are them SIVEs TES CONSOTVETETE, and eat ocial struggles centered around it are 3 fanaticism velo inspired the Nazis. néath appearance. Lustre in the Sky 9 bodie 
— cage sige ee eee carcely visible. For example, in his sec- $ In her one successful characterization. is too much event, and too little i aggre 
needs for the advancement and trans- tion on the university as the uphojder $ Countess Waldeck shows us to what analysis. 
mission of learning. Hence the time has of tradition rather than dissent, Dr. $ — 
come to establish a national university Cohn writes as though the universities PAAYAAAAO8000 004 A | 
to secure those desirable ends which the simply chose the one course rather than 
universities and foundations have failed the other, as though there were no out- CRO. 
t tain Tor u ide forces impelling them in either di- let 
rh " rge theme for such a small rection. This neglect of the influence of 192 
book. But the author has obviously given economic life upon those aspects of our 
yea f thought to it, and draws on a intellectual history that are embodied in Th 
considerable knowledge of the history of institutions and associations pervades news 
a Sometime ndeed, h learn Vinerva's Progress; the scant references incon 
ne tile te ent, as in to tk influence are hardly adequate. the 
sodic 
a fins 
value 
The Tragic S f Lif a8 
e Tragic Sense of Life a8 
Review by RALPH DE TOLEDANO a 
HERI OOHARA / Jol O'Hara, t vVnat a more piacid day was vid 
iD o avd Peare Ine. $3.00 | the command of language” of feud: 
. 7 ” ” O'Hara, who writes with a sureness of and 
| oe | O'Ha ‘ ti ' l¢ r ocativene whk makes us this ; 
a fa ‘ ambit 4 Y less ( u! nane ) suspect slickness., or F. 
‘ nercia ster f « , Those O'Hara slick, but not in the deroga- tiona 
who had something tc sav about him tory sense of the word, by virtue of the 
have said it. usuallv ir the little maga his effortle economy of phrase and by . a the d 
nes, and then moved on to stg h e of metonymy as a descriptive By David Martin escap 
not rreener, fields. O’Hara established device. He is also slick in the absolute Hew] 
equally by his position in the best-seller fxlelity of his reportage, his intuitive to th 
lists and by Edmund W brush-off ense of class dfferences, foibles and . . ‘ rom 
tn Bows in the Back "oom and Lionel aspirations, his almost casual] injection HE startling evidence behind | d ti n 
Trilling’s semi-definitive essay which of the trademarks of snobbism. His ear Yugoslavia s current political ntroductio a 
gunenced over @ veer tee in the New for the sounds o* middle-class society, belligerence makes timely reading by Co 
York Times. The publication now of a his eye for the sizhts of our urban life for everyone bent on learning REBECCA 
collected editior three novels and 20 are unsurpassed in contemporary let- 4 ' Tea 
- cng Tes ate, Rigg toes age Mase mar go eng Bh Rage pe: age facts behind today's muddled WEST Le 
cage eater semaine per Biaecliie-ne sie, dialing aie came cinaelis h. news’ fromone of Europe's sorest 
cade adie ic: dedanaies chee ‘Mian never ones lets you feract that be is trouble spots. The huge Utashi _ 
the shelf as a “classic” and out of the an Irish climber accepted in the Amer- massacres, the true war record of aa 
marketplace of ideas where he existed ican Protestant world only because he Mihailovich—these and other as- 
as an “influence makes a deep incision into the phoniness tonishing disclosures will inake-the 
But the fact. sad for American let? ind frustrations of our culture. Implicit 
ters and happy fi lo O’Hara, is in his writin.g, even when dealing with reader wonder whether the gov- $3.50 LAB 
seston gca ge the sheddlest of his wisewuss, is what ernments of America and Great t 
is iaeediiti: en siesta: al cue nade Unamuno called the tragic sense of life, Britain acted wrongly in building nt 
cannot be matched by any other writer. is well as a sense of inescapable doom. up the reputation of Marshal Tito. your 
Some proof of this assertion is observ. In Here's O'Hara these qualities Rebecca West says: "Told with bookstore 
eee Sh Se ney Weare She: Meek See emerge. Merely in the experionse commendable courage . . . David 
word-users and frustrated stylists, the reading three novels {Appointment in 2 ame 
newspaperme) continue to feel for Samara, his best long work, is omitted, Martin has scrupulously followed 
O’Hara. The admiration which once probably because of copyright commit- fact. | can vouch for that." 
went to Hemingway has pretty much ments—and a battery of short stories _ 
subsided, ntong with Hemingway's cre- which are not his very best, one can IHustrated Bc 
ative flow; and Dos Passos, who painted feel the weight and pervasiveness of his 
on a larger canvas and with a broader literary personality and come to judge ale 
brush than O'Hara, has turned to direct him as a whole writer. For this reason, } 
reportage. Dos Passos, moreover, never if for no other, the collection is of value. 
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i, Mystic Defends Russia 


Review by GUENTER REIMAN 


fHE TRAGEDY OF EMPIRE. By 
Scott Nearing. Islund Piess, 1945. 
168 pages. $2.50. 


A FORMER fellow-traveler of the 
Trotskyites, now a kind of a mystic, 
recently made a public suggestion that 
we should return to ihe “roots of man,” 
to a quiet place in the country where we 
can think with detachment and search 
quietly for the truth. Scott Nearing’s 
The Trogedy of Empire is a practical 
test of the results of such a course. 

The author used to be an active rad- 
jeal, an orthodox Marxist who left the 
Communist Party many years ago and 
has since kept himself in isolation. On 
his farm, in direct daily contact with 
nature, he contemplates the fate of the 
dass struggle, of Socialism and Com- 
munism, and draws definite conclusions 
concerning the fate of the Russian revo- 
lution and the nature of the Russian 
state. The scope of the entire book is 
wider, beginning with a description and 
analysis of the Empire and 
ending with the “Soviet Alternative” 
and the final solution, or dissolution, of 
Empire. Scott Nearing tries to give defi- 
nite and final views on many problems. 

Scott Nearing is opposed to ime 
perialism. But he condones Russian poli- 


toman 


cies as something that cannot be ime 
perialism because the Soviet State, he 
thinks, is a Socialist sccietw Thus Rus- 
sian subordination and exploitation of 
foreign peoples is necessary in order 
to create 
“friendly 

This deep 


“defensible frontiers” and 


neighboring vovernments.” 
thought of farmer-writer 
Nearing is especially suggestive if we 
believe that the Russian State regime 
seeks “high mountains, 
ag : 

bodies of water... 


deserts and 
natural barriers to 


aggression” in Germany, Hungary, Aus- 





A New Talent 


CROSS ON THE MOON. Bu Johu Hew- 
lett. Whittlese y House. New York, 
1946. 315 pages. $2.7: 


Tus first novel bv a G 


newspaper man _ belong Oo 


eorgia-born 
that too- 


incomplete shelf of honest literature of 


the South. Autobiozraphical and epi- 
sodic as it is, Cross on the Moon reveals 
a fine, fresh talent and a griy social 


values too of te 


products. Particularly 


in Dixie literary 
effective is Hew- 





setts f- mob \ cncedirected 
first against a Jewish merchant and 
then against a Neer . His subtle and 
powerful indictme othe Southern 
feudalisn (child arriage gnorance 
and ar archaic fundamentalism) gives 
this novel a force rarely felt in Caldwell 
or Faulkner. There have bee) other fic- 
Uonal works painting the smal town, 
the boy protagonist rebelling against 
the dark ages of the South and finally 
escaping out of sheer desperation. but 
Hewlett has added he nesty and vigor 
to this literature. A new talent that 
Promises much. B. &. 
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tria, Iran, Manchuria, as wel) perhaps 
as in other areas and countries that 
must also be defended. In countries to 
be defended that have no high moun- 
tains, deserts, ete., we shall have te 
redraw the map in order to make 
geography accord with social theories. 

Nearing is not a Party member, nor 
an innocent fellow-traveler. He js sin- 
cere in his thinking and writing. But 
this makes his position al] the more 
embarrassing. His analyses are not de- 
rived from facts, historical or actual, 
but are mechanical deductions from a 
preconceived doctrine or thesis. He im- 
plies that Russia may also start “em- 
pire building,” and he also believes that 
its social system has “a high degree of 
centralization.” He himself prefers de- 
centralization to centralization, and we 
sympathize with his preference. But we 
do not agree with his assertion that 
Marx was for “centralism” in his final 
social aims, in opposition to Bakunin, 
the “decentralist.” In Marx's contro- 
versy with Bakunin, centralizaticn or 
decentraliation as forms of Socialist 
organization were not issues. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Engels defined “state So- 
cialism” as “state slavery,” and Marx 
pointed out that he agreed with the 
anarchists concerning the ultimate aims 
of Socialism. 

We need not pay 
this slip in Nearing’s reference to the 
historical background of Socialist theory. 
Except that he makes this false claim 
in defense of his defense of 
imperialism. 
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The Academy Looks at the World 


Review by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


PEACE, SECURITY, AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS. Edited by Haus 
Morgenthau. Chicago University Press, 
1946. 134 pages. $1.50. 


Ix the period between the two world 
wars, scholars and practitioners of inter- 
national affairs when trying to assess 
the possibilities of establishing peace 
and security under the Covenant of the 
League, most of them approached the 
legal and political problems in a dog- 
matic and legalistic spirit, ascertaining 
the range of the legal rights and obliga- 
tions stipulated in international docu- 
ments. This optimistic, positivistic ap- 
proach to the problems of international 
law and organization led, of necessity, to 
an optimistic approach to the preblems 
of international politics, for it took all 
obligations at their faee value. Fortu- 
nately, this school of thought is not as 
influential as formerly. 
the declining years of the League, of the 
great debate between isolationism and 
internationalism, and of World War Il 
have not been lost* upon the younger 
generation of American students of inter- 
national affairs. For this new school of 
thought, international 
political nature derive their meaning not 
from their text alone but from their text 
in conjunction with the political con- 
siderations which gave rise to them and 


The lessons of 


treaties of a 


which continue to determine their fune- 
tions for the relations among nations. 
This school of thought is, therefore. not 


unduly optimistic or pessimistic about 


the importance of the United Nations 
Charter; for it recognizes that the future 
of the Charter will primarily depend not 
upon the Charter itself but upon political 
developments which will take place quite 
independently of the Charter. 

The lectures printed here deal with 
such enticing topics as “Power and 
Justice” (Percy E. Corbett), “The Treat- 
ment of Enemy Powers” (Arthur Robert 
Burns), “Great Powers and Small States” 
(Malbone W. Graham), “Regionalism 
and Spheres of Influence” (Frederick EL. 
Schuman), and “World Organization of 
the Economie Fronts” (Eugene Staley). 





HERE AND EVERYWHERE 


T took a war, a frightful helecaust 

Of lives and goods and hopes forever 
lost, 

It took a period of peaceless peace, 

Of shocking deeds in Poland and in 
Greece, 

In Palestine, Korea, Java, and 

Not least of all in our own free-brave 
land. 





It took all this for some to unforget 

What others have not fully fathomed 

| = yet,~ 

It took this much to make men see 

| and feel 

A truth abiding, luminous, and real: 

There is no nation—no, nor group | 
combined, | 


| 


That has a corner on the Fascist mind, | 


| 


Richard Armour 
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olicy from an 


Sothmunist International, 
oscow. This is the key which 
makes the seeming inconsistentcies of Russian 
foreign policy fit neatly together. 


A timely book, and a handsome one (designed 


by Rodney Chirpe). Complete table of con- 


MUNIST INTERNATIONAL, as 


adopted by the Sixth World Congress, 
1928, in Moscow. 


September 7, 


Human Events, Inc. 


tents, and an excellent index. 


280 pages. Cloth bound 6% x 9%. $3.50 list 
October 
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The Aftermath of Victory === 


Review by I. D. W. TALMADGE 
TOUR OF DUTY. By John Dos Passos. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1946. 


336 pages. $3.00. 


HIS is the most mature book on the 
| with a historian’s perspective. It 


wat yet published. Here is war reportage 


not another war correspondent’s report 


pounded out breathlessly to meet the next deadline. But a book to be read, re- 
read and remembered long after the day’s headlines are forgotten. 


John Dos Passos is a keen observer with a sharp eye and unfailing ear. And more 


than that—a master craftsman. He brings t 


» his task a deep understanding of men 


and their motivations, a first-hand knowledge of two world wars, a sense of historic 
continuity, and an unrivaled talent for lucid, vigorous writing. 


Tour of Duty is the record of the trips 


Pacific and European theatres of war. 


taken by by Dos Passos last year to the 


the story of two wars—the war against 


Japan which we won and the war in Europe which we lost—lost politically. 


The first two-thirds of the book deal 


with the author’s visit to the bases in the 


Pacific, from January to March, 1945. [t was the closing phase of the war. There was 
a general confidence in a job well done and in the nearness of final victory. Despite the 


inevitable yriping, morale was high. 
The men were busy at their tasks and 
roud of their accomplishments. 

Don Passos traveled by battleship 
and plane, hopping from island to island 
westward, retracing our military ad 
vances. He stopped off and explored the 
innumerable “way stations” en route to 
the Philippines. There are unforgettably 
vivid descriptions of life on these atolls 
and of the impressive organization and 
technology of total warfare. But per- 
haps best of all are the snatches of 
conversation, reproduced with almost 


phonographic accuracy, of Americans in 


war who were still civilians in spite of 
the uniforms they wore. Their hopes 
and their fears, their likes and dislikes 
—not altogether altered by the ex 
periences of war. 


There was the discussion aboard an 


old destroyer The men seemed per 
turbed about the reports of disunity 
back home, of the machinations of self 
interested pressure groups. The red 
headed skippe immed up their feel 
ings. “What kind of a country have w2 
got, Mister?” he asked the author 
“We're puttin’ out a certain amount of 
effort out here, but what I want to 
know from you is, is the country worth 
it? ... My kids on that old can out 





there, they are part of this country. 
They are swell and so are the seabees, 
and the marines, and the goddamned 
sloggin’ infantry. ... We're fightin’ a 
because we git 
. . Why can’t we all git 
together stateside, back home?” 


pretty good war 


together on it. . 


In the Philippines, Dos Passos wit- 
nessed the fighting for the liberation of 
Manila. He met the Americans who 
after the surrender at Corregidor had 
fed to the hills and continued the 
resistance He met the Filipinos who 
1ided them, who with unmatched hero- 
sm had fought in guerrilla bands 


avainst the invaders. He talked with 
the men, ‘women and children who had 
been interned in Santo Tomas. 


It is, however, the last section of the 
hook, “In the Year of Our Defeat,” that 


is the most stirring and disturbing. It 


leals th the author’s travels through 
” tpied Germany and Austria in the 
f.!| of 1945. Readers of The New Leader 


vill recall excerpts from that section, 
in advanee of publication, printed in 
these pages 

The dominant issue in defeated Ger- 
many and Austria was not how to deal 
with the Germans and Austrians but 
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| Citizen 13660 


By MINE OKUBO 


| 

A Nisei artist tells in drawings and brief text the 
story of her life in a relocation center 
for its wit, sharpness of observation, and generally 
un-sentimental attitude 


Carey Williams. Ulustrated with 206 draw- 


“Notable 


Beautiful and memorable.” 


$2.75 




















The Concentration 
of Economic Power 


By DAVID LYNCH — “His summary and appraisal of 
TNEC will be cherished by many... . 
guide to significant statistics. ... A well-woven background 
of the committee’s origin.”—The Nation. $5.50 


More than a ready 

















From a Political Diary 


Russia, the Ukraine, and America, 1905-1945 

By ARNOLD D. MARGOLIN 
\ Russian-American liberal provides first-hand information | 
for understanding relations between Russia and America 


since 1900. “A mine of information not easily accessible 
elsewhere.”—New York Times. 





$3.00 
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how to get along with the Russians. 
“Every Soviet citizen feels that a bitter 
two-way hostility exists between him 
and the capitalist world; and added to 
that is the wellfounded and pressing 
fear in the back of his head that any 
contact with toreigners will be mis- 
interpreted by the dangerous snoopers 
xf the NKVD.” 

The Russians are masters at the game 
of international poker and the Ameri- 
cans are no match for them. As one 
yfticial remarked to Dos Passos, “We 
never could understand why Hitler made 
the mistake of jumping the Russians. 
Now we understand. He had them as 
Allies.” 

In the closing pages ef the book, the 
scene shifts to Paris. “A man of fifty 
and a man of twenty-five, both wearing 
the same khaki, are walking down the 
yuai Voltaire past the bookstalls.” 

The younger man asks, “Now what 
would you say is the difference, sir, be- 
tween Europe after World War One 
and Europe after World War Two?” 

The older man (obviously the author 






> 


himself) replies, “After World War Ong 


we felt hopeful about the human race, 
The Russian Revolution seemed to ‘open 
vistas for the workingclass, the pog 
sibility of society without exploitation 
of man by man. Everything seemed 
easy in those days.” 

“The Soviet Union’s certainly been g 
You wouldn’t deny that, would 
you, sir?” 

“[ certainly would. It’s produced a 
liffevent social setup, but instead of 
wage slavery you’ve got real slavery to 
the State. We used to hope the revolu- 
tion would produce freedom and more 
selfgovernment instead of less. The un- 
trammeled power of the ruling class in 
the Seviet Union makes you wonder 
whether the profit motive is as bad ag 
it has been painted.” 

And that just about states the case 
as cogently as we have read it any. 
where. 

Tour of Duty deserves a wide sale, 
[t is one of the significant books of our 
times. Hats off to Don Passos for a 
top-rat2 job of reporting. 


SuUCCeSS. 





BRIEF SPAN 
MEMORIES AND OPINIONS: An Un- 
finished Biography. By Q. Cambridge. 
4t+ the University Press. New York: 
Macmillan, 1945. 106 pages. $1.50. 


Tuose that have enjoyed the suave 
Arthur Quiller-Couch 
(long known as Q) will enjoy these 
pages of his ‘“‘memories’—which start 
with his grandfather, Jonathan Couch, 
of Polperro, a small fishing town in 
Cornwall, and carry on to the publica- 
tion of Q’s tirst novel. There, death cut 
them short. What we have gives a 
pleasant picture of the early years of 
a literary man, his family and education 
and early friends, that helps us under- 
stand something of the power of Eng- 
land, her beauty and her strength and 
her eternal promise. Though Q was al- 
ways quick to see literature as func- 
tioning in life, these glimpses of his 


sssays of Sir 


— 2 


growth take us behind politics to the 
spirit that rouses within the men that 
truly make the land, J.T. S. 
NEW BOOK CONTEST ON 
RACIAL, RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 

@ A contest offering a first prize of 
$2,500, and a second of $500, for the 
best 40,000 to 70,0000 word essays ins 
vestigating problems of group adjuste 
ment in the United States, was ane 
nounced by the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies, 3080 Broadway. The 
[nstitute will publish the winning manu- 
script in a volume to be distributed by 
Harpec & Broth ys, and the contest will 
, 1947. 


The purpose of the contest is to stimu. 


‘onclude October 31 


late investigation of difficulties springing 
from differences of race, religion, nae 
tionality or socio-economic interests and 


programs for the improvement of these, 
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Who are the “thieves in 
* xD a - : 
the uight” in Palestine? 
= 
ARE THEY SETTLERS — ; 
LIKE JOSEPH? 
“I shall join Bauman’s terror gang. One can ; 
reach a point of humiliation where violence m4 
is the only outlet. If I can’t bite, my wrath < j 
will bite into my own bowels. That's why 
em, the whole race is ulcerated in the bloodiest H 
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Arthur Koestler, by the magic of a great novel- 
ist’s art, breathes life into the people involved in 
-the Palestine conflict—Jews, Arabs, Brit- 
ish, and Americans alike—and makes 
them understandable in this, 


his greatest novel! 


ys 
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literal sense. Fifteen hundred years of im- 
potent anger has gnawed our intestines ...” 


THIEVES IN. 
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We Are Traitors 


From GEORGE H. SHOAF 


qo the Editor: 


icals or writers who were going my way—toward the destruction of capitalism 


N« ONCE in my career as a radical] and as a writer did I ever attack other rad- 


and the inauguration of socialism. 


I have differed with both in matters of 


policy, strategy and tactics, but on the fundamental issue of replacing the capitalist 
system with socialist collectivism I have always cooperated. 

"Now, however, because it has so completely reversed its attitude I am forced to 
depart from my position of tolerance and question the why and wherefore of The 


New Leader, once an outstanding social- 
jst paper, but now become conservative 
to the point of outright reaction in its 
handling of domestic labor and in its 
attitude toward the Soviet Union. 

What provokes this explosion is an 
editorial in its issue of Sept. 28th. While 
denying it, that editorial is an incitement 
to war against the Soviet Union by in- 
ternational capitalism, spearheaded by 
the United States. 

The question rises, how did the editors 
get that way? In the old days Bill Bohn 
was an outstanding champion of the 
working class of the entire world, One 
would have thought he would have con- 
tinued that championship when the Rus- 
sian workers changed from Tzarist des- 
potism to worker democracy under the 
aegis of proletarian dictatorship. He 
certainly should know that capitalist 
oligarchy can be overthrown only by a 
working class dictatorship. Then why 
his present opposition to the Soviet re- 
gime in the Soviet Union? 

The editors have strayed far from 





economic 
they are 


their original political and 

positions. To put it plainly, 

traitors to the working class. 
Costa Mesa, California. 


x ok 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 

@ Additional light is thrown on 
George H. Shoaf’s attitudes and motives 
by a letter that appeared under his 
signature in People’s World, a West 
Coast Communist organ, in the issue of 
October 12. Mr. Shoaf writes: “Could 
I, an admitted Commuwnist, get an article 
in The New Leader today?” Well, out- 
side of the fact that Shoaf was not ad- 
mitting that he was a Communist in his 
letter to us, (rather, he sought to give 
the impression of one objectively analyz- 
ing the situation), our answer to him 
is this: The New Leader prints articles 
of diverse opinion so long as they are 
interestingly, honestly and competently 
written. Mr. Shoaf’s letter, it turns out, 
was neither. We don’t hope to hear from 
you soon, George. 





Heaven and the New Deal 


From ALFRED KOHLBERG 
To the Editor: 


Tue biannual censuses of production 
for the years 1919 to 1939 show that 
of every dollar that manufacturers pro- 
duced in the country during the Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover era. wages re- 
teived from $.24 to $.275. while during 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt era wages re- 
ceived $.232 to $.242. Of course, this 
tovers manufacturing only. but at least, 
insofar as this total goes. it seems that 
labor gains under Roosevelt in a mone- 
lary sense, as being labor's share of the 
total of production, are illusory. 


Surprisingly enough, the profits of 





manufacturing industry for the ..four 
annual cencuses under Roosevelt are 
Mmewhat | 1 

hewhat larger in the cents per dollar 
than in 


the four preceding 


Coclidge and Hoove) Jy 


censuses 
unde 


other 


Words, under Roosevelt industry fared 
tter and labor fared a little worse in 
f production. 

the four same censuses 

In taxes under Roosevelt took 

; arger share of the dollar tha -they 

lge and Hoover, and this 

taken by taxes seems at 

— pi to have come out of labor 
ad no 


apital, 
etend to } } 

end to know much about 
, Social democracy or New 
“al theories ¢ f 


ut if lahor has any more 





gains along the lines indicated in this 
table, “may heaven protect the working 
girl.” 


Reply by BROADUS MITCHELL 


Just on the basis of the figures cited 
by Alfred Kohlberg, one observes first 
that the years 1933-39, as compared 
with 1920-32, were characterized by a 
smaller number of wage earners in 
manufactures and smaller payrolls. 
Labor cost is more flexible than other 
cost items. The relatively fixed item of 
depreciation and depletion rose some- 
what in percentage in the period 1933-39; 
the same was true of raw materials. 
Production per worker increased in the 
1933-39 period. These elements. taken 
together, would lead one to expect to 
find wages forming a smaller proportion 
of total costs. 


NEW VIEW— 

When Sir Frederick Burrows took ove r 
his new position as Governor General of 
Bengal, he remarked, “My predecessors 
knew a lot about hunting, fishing and 
shooting. I know a lot about shunting, 
switching and hooting.” 

Before entering Parliament and recejv- 
ing his title, Sir Frederick was a porter 
on the Great Western Railway in Eng- 
land. 

—From NY Times Magazine. 











Tue Socialist Party, the Socialist 
Labor Party, and the Socialist Work- 
ers Party (Trotskyist) have been 
thrown off the ballot in New York 
State. The Communist Party remains 
on. 


The Rev. John Blackledge witnessed 
signatures for the SP in Syracuse. 
and erroneously gave his address as 
being in the 5th Election District of 
the 7th Ward instead of in the 3rd 
District. Emanuel Muravchik made a 
similar clerical error in Queens. There 
were also such errors in the case of 
the other two minor parties. Because 
vf these slight technical violations of 
the law the three parties were ruled 
off the ballot. 


James M. Mead and Herbert H. 
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Amnesty for Conscientious Objectors 
From DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER and A. J. MUSTE 


OW that the Army has declared a draft holiday and it is virtually certain 
that the Selective Service Act will be suspended until it expires on March 31. 
1947, it would seem that no excuse remains for keeping conscientious objectors 
tharged with violation of the Act in prison. Yet about a thousand still remain in 
the great majority of them Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Furthermore, the five or more thousand who have been released are still 
lons and consequently deprived of important civil rights in many 
* ty arred from the professions. A Presidential amnesty to all objectors 

and conscription is the one way promptly and comprehensively to remedy 


— ee for Amnesty, 5 Beekman Street, New York 7. New York, 

sand an os who believe in democracy and religious freedom during Thanksgiving 

ie cartier to wire or write the President and Attorney General Tom Clark 

taht a a ( hristmas Amnesty. We hope that all who read this letter will act 

atu “ Suggestion and call on their relatives, friends, neighbors. associates, 
eir churches, clubs. unions, and other organizations to do likewise. 
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RIGHTS OF POLITICAL ‘MINORITIES 


Lehman have stood for the rights of 
minorities. But the most basic right 
is the right of political minorities te 
vote for their own candidates. Mead 
and Lehman have remained silent 
while the henchmen of the Democratic 
machine have violated this right. We 
do not believe that Mead and Lehman 
would have instigated this action, 
but their failure to reprove Spencer 
Young, who did instigate it, seems to 
indicate that they lack the courage 
to oppose the machine politicians. It 
is to be deeply regretted that those 
socialists who feel that there is no 
great difference between the two par- 
ties, who do not see any real choice 
between Lehman and Dewey, and who 
desire to cast a protest vote, cannot | 
do so in New York. 








Japan’s New Democracy Under Test 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


anti-Government invective. Since there 
are less than 500 short-wave receivers 
in Japan, the effects of this propaganda 
would seem negligible. But channels exist 
to relay it directly to Japanese minds. 
Repercussians can be found in the Japan- 
ese pro-Soviet press 24 or 48 hours after 
any particular broadcast. SCAP civil cen- 
sorship screens out only the more obvi- 
ous untruths and the unmistakable prop- 
aganda. It is impossible to excise a 
propaganda line once it has been woven 
intricately into editorial opinions and the 
reported statements of political leaders. 

Scrutiny of the Soviet propaganda 
line leaves no doubt about its objectives. 
Everything that is not sympathetic to 
Moscow is denounced as “reactionary.” 
The new constitution—which clearly as- 
serts the sovereignty of the people and 
the political supremacy of a freely elect- 
ed parliament—is described as a phony 
covenant, full of hidden meanings. 

The people are told that their “re- 
actionary” Government, in cahoots with 
the landlords, has sabotaged land re- 
form. The truth is that plans are under 
way to uproot the feudal tenant-farmer 
system and enable most of Japan’s 
3,700,000 tenant farmers, for the first 
time in history, to acquire land quickly, 
at low cost and on easy terms. 

Chayges that the Government is shield- 
ing Zaibatsu or “moneyed clique” and 
sidetracking economic reform were broad- 
cast at a time when the huge family 
trusts were already in process of liqui- 
dation, when a bill before the Diet pro- 


that would con- 


posed a capital levy tax 
fiscate 90 percent of privately held for- 
tunes, and when another measure can- 
celed the billion-dollar war indemnities 
owed to banks and private industries. 
Of course, the wily Russian propagand- 
ists never suggested that “Soviet democ- 
racy” could accomplish all these reforms 
swiftly and by fiat. 
war years in Tokyo as a “friendly pow- 
er,” while the other Allies were fighting 
the Pacific war, Soviet representatives 
realize better than most people that the 
Japanese have a deep aversion to totali- 
tarian methods. 


Having spent the 


Franker than most Communist publi- 
cations in Tokyo is a monthly magazine 
called Soviet Culture. 
sured that there “is no joblessness in 
Russia” and that “prices in Russia are 
low and consumer’s goods are plentiful.” 
Lest the hungry and jobless Japanese 
people miss the point, the moral is stated 
jn an editorial: “Japan’s reconstruction 
can never be attained by a liberal economy 
or the capitalist system. 
look to the Soviet experience.” 


ts readers are as- 


Japan must 


In metropolitan Tokyo, and the old 
cultural city of Kyoto, there are several 
thriving schools conducted by the Com- 
munist Party. These do not exist for 
the enlightenment of the masses. They 
are staffed by men trained in Moscow 
and Yenan, designed to train realistic 
party workers and organizers. The cur- 
riculum is light on Marxian dialectics, 
heavy on such practical operations as 





propaganda, political organization and 
infiltration. 


* * * 


Many Japanese ask why the Amer- 
icans do not put a stop to these activities, 
The answer is, that is the democratic 
way: even the extreme opposition to the 
status quo has the right to speak out, 
criticize, agitate and — regrettably — to 
distort the facts. It is up to he individ- 
ual to distinguished between the true and 
the false. To throttle the press, close the 
schools, suppress the Communists—that 
would be the way of totalitarian Japan 
or of Soviet “democracy.” 

MacArthur is fully aware of what is 
going on, but he remains convinced that 
true democracy will weather the storm. 
He has cautioned his aides to go slow 
on counter-propaganda, preferring the 
sounder methods of education and ‘“de- 
mocracy by demonstration.” He is un- 
afraid of the non-Communist “left,” and 
on occasion has shown a willingness to 
depart from a strict American pattern 
(as, for example, in his consideration 
of possible nationalization of the coal 
mines) if the move will serve the best 
interests of Japan. But he has made 
plain to the Japanese his concern lest 
“a people so long regimented under the 
philosophy of an extreme conservative 
right prove easy prey to those seeking to 
impose a doctrine leading again to regi- 
mentation under the philosophy of an 
extreme radical left.” 

Last summer a poll conducted by the 
Asahi newspapers indicated that the 
conservative parties had lost consider- 
erable ground since the elections. But 
this support was gathered up almost 
entirely by the Social Democrats, with 
the Communists showing only a frac- 
tional gain. So far the moderate So- 
cialists have spurned all Communist 
invitations to form a “democratic 
front.” Many observers look to them 
hopefully as the future party that may 
take Japan safely down the middle 
way. 

There are signs that the Japanese will 
see through the deceptions of “Soviet 
d@mocracy” and avoid the extreme left. 
There is in Japan a deep-rooted fear of 
Communism, and a deeper hatred of the 
totalitarian state. Bitter memories of 
an ordeal under one form of dictatorship 
may yet be Japan’s salvation from slav- 
ery under another. 

Copyright 1946, James Monahan, and 
published by The New Leader Pub. 
Assn., 7 E, 1b St., New York 3, N. Y. 


CHURCHES AND COOPERATION 
@ All Christians recognize the higher 
ethical value inherent in the»cooperative 
as over against the competitive motive 
and that as cooperation is emphasized 
and competition subordinated we ap- 
proach more nearly to the teachings of 
Jesus. We therefore encourage the ex- 
tension of cooperative techniques and 
other similar means of bringing about 
economic justice and brotherhood. 
—From official statement of 
Federal Council of Churches. 





































































By Robert J, Alexander 


The Brazilian Labor Movement 
Differences Between the Unions of the USA and of Brazil 
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Ve 4 Leader Corr -spondent in South {meri a - 
1O DE JANEIRO.—The Brazilia f the Government to vet» ys arrange witb some private school that tl Communists ¢ infinitely 
or movement cantrast ection of some individual on the to receive the members’ children free of stronge Brazil. In fact, there 
e American trade union grounds of his opposition to the status 1arge to the individual member, with serious danger that the trade union 
‘several way: The first and most in yuo. The overnment has the power to 12 union bearing the cost. Almost all here wv jump from the Vargas frying 
portant contrast the very high degre= ene” in a@ union, throw out ; the unions’ funds are spent in these pan into the Communist fi The Com. 
of government trol over the Bra- ( ers and set up a committee social services, And this is the excuse munists have been very clever to work 
zilia ons The unions here v ¢ union—a power which it has for the levying of the syr diealist tax. inside the Government unio , and harg 
organized in the perio of the Vargas i re ly in several] instances in Rio . . . 
Corporate State, the Estado Novo. Du: and Porto Alegre. Strikes are still illegal " ; 
ing that peried af the teadb unico BOE: . viaebiaee: the Cawmenmont HE suurth startling difference be- 
which had existed previously were ecithe Seemann: iheun. takes eae te oeacks tween Braz 4 id N rth American 
destroyed ov absorbed into the gov i ‘ On the other hand, the Gov- ) he lack of a tradition among | 
ment structure, where most of them |!o ernment collects a tax of one day’s wage the Brazilian trade unionists. To most 
thei ent lhe Estado Novo wa ar from each worker, 60 per ore : senses ith whom this writet & 
pa rly interested in building ) of which voes to the benefit of the loca it alked, the Jabor movement began 
: Tae f ‘ t to the Federa- oT " = * ] is of seinen 
ie. mis ¢ P and 5 percent to absurd, The Brazilian labor movement 
era hich don‘t yet lates ba al ast to the first decade 
Government keeps the other 20 pe rf f when the anarchists ag! 
i firs 1 ive in Brazil. For cra 
" the anarchists were the Pa 
great trast betw Ee tro t force the labor movement, all 
Biazil 3 the USA is tha and for ma eais they had a sizable an 
' ctive bargaining ganization. It is probable that in 1918 pa 
Bra ne sense that this 1s. under- th at least 500,000 organized ge 
USA, ] nstance, in the ) hist-controlled unions, to 
"ee dustiial city in the country, toget he n the Confederacao Fa 
suo Pa here are only four unions Ineraria Brazileiva. In 1918 there was fen 
0 ee ee ee 4 general strike in Rie in whieh 150,000 ( 
al lire vith employers workers pa pated, and the workers dat 
! — I 5 — negotiations of Brazil sent a delegate in 1919 to the Jr 
; eee et) ee taken ne tae meeting whick ilied in the reconsti- an 
Labor ( ts of the Ministry of Labo tution of the JFTU. But in only a very of 
1 ‘ ist of one Government " a 
icial as airman, one workers’ rep- daly grate leaps tap ears — on = mu 
4 of ie gine ade union leade knew anything at wa 
VARGAS cere ns an z a - eo ng na all about their union’s history before i 
During His Regime Old Trade 7 r 4 * re amgrcosai ny San : i uy and in © ly ¢ ne were the leaders pol 
Unions Destroyed and “New” sii crioge ite <x.soge mead fully conscious of the fact that there ; PRESIDENT DUTRA an 
Ones Created si ae ‘ . hai been a strong union movement be- Unions Still Regulated by Stak she 
The third way in which the Brazilian fore then, tha heir union had had nal 
orga whieh could fight the work. ade ou ave strikingly different 1s more members before Vargas than after, in ma important cases gained contr ] 
battles, owt was very much interested their social services. It can probabl and that the mest militant part of its xf thease unions. They ave now waging Go: 
using the unions as weapons fur the said without much exaggeration thas histo was n ithe days before the a great caimpaig? viveimating in the Sa 
strengthening of the dictatorship. S» 4 most of the medical and dental «are Estado Novo. Move typical was the ex- national Trade Union Congyess now i a 
elaborate system of government conti» which the working people of the cities ample of one union president in Rio who S$essiot rn Rio—to gain “trade unio : Fr; 
was worked out which is still in effe eceive, they get through their trade said that his union was established by independence” of the Government, whith 
for the mest pa in =. Every union, before it can be Vargas, but then, after looking through would permit them, they hope, to gt 
In oidee fer a union to function recognized by the Government, mus some records, feund that the union actu- mmplete control of the unions, Tw 
Government vecognition is necessary. [: ha arrangements for medical ana ally dated from 1908 Communists are principally strong ® 
ove io gain it, a union must fulf lental care for its members. One union This ignorance of the past is un- cause there is no other group in Brazil 
certa equivements as to membership sited by this writer had five doctors, iountedly due te the fact that for fifteen which is really putting up a fight for 
social serviees provided for members vhose services were free to the members years, and particularly daring the eight the workers. Were there a Socialis 
ana ¢ tings And only one uth rot the inion; it also had fifteen othe years of the Estado Novo, Vargas did movement here, many of tne workers 
v ” »ecegnized by the Governmen kinds of specialists, whose services wer his best to indoctrinate the workers of who are now Communists would 0 J 
any one vegion and trade. The unio available at a very reduced rate, the Brazil with the idea that he had brought joubt be in it. because they are dem» 
n bit to the Governmen ” paying the difference. In moss them into the promised land, that there ratic in spirit and as yet  havett 
mont ndvance an estimate of the ases, the unions have a doctor's offi vai bee ) unien raovement before him, heen indoctrinaced with either the total 
expenses in the coming year. The unio and often a dentist’s office right in tha and that he was the fount of all good. tarianism or the Russia-worshipping 
mm { both the police and tl headquarters, The unions als» At the same time, he carefully removed of the CP. There is a small] grow 
Ministry of Labor when any meeti play a considerable part in education, from places of yvesponsibility and in- sntered around the paper Vanguarts 
of e union are to be held. The Min- any of thera yunning schools for tha Huen all those who had been impor- Soviolista in Rie whieh is trying 9 
ist ~ Labor must approve the electi» hildren ef their members, and a nuim- tant before the Getulieta regime. launch such a party. They have a st 
of officers im every union—and un ber of them iunning adult education Of course, one twoportant difference pendous 1 very important. task, atl 
abo 2 year ago it was a freque vurses as well. In many instances ti between Brazilian and USA unions is they need help from the USA. 
s — = a —-- —_—* 
. . + e 9 for which they were not fitted. Their then walked follewed a bello 
Whither the Russia ns in Paris ° poverty was aggravated by the fact that arvying extra blankets.’ 
in France they have been condemned to Leonard Lyons NY Post. = 
By ROBERT ROOT an alien status whieh sets them beyond E era 
Roving European Correspondent of The New Leader 0 ee ee SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
ing a tough time in France and hop? had been seeing bard times in wartime oF a 
F: ANCE is today the scene of one of for something better. Some of the ap- and postwar France figured that they HE workers at the Ze optical y+ : 
the most interesting Soviet political ex- plicants are among the Orthodox clergy, couldn't lose, and might gain, economi- torv at Jena received the following ™ ; 
periments. The USSR is making an ef- who doubtless hope to take advantag: ‘ally, in Russia, and the greatness of structions last week: 
fort to win back members of the famous of the new Soviet policy of granting some the Soviet army may also have appealed “The Karl Zeiss works will be tra® 
“White Russian” colony who emigrat+t freedom te the ehurches. No. 1 passpore to some of the officers. But the Soviet ferred to the Soviet Union. You at 
a quarter cent ago. was issued to the late Metropolitan Government does not guarantee that all employed by the Zeiss works and thee 
Since the Bolshevik revolution, these Eulogius, whe had accepted the jurisdic- those given passports will actually be fore have to prepare for ond =? 
exiles have been men without count: tion of the Moscow patriarch. I recently permitted to enter Russia. ture. You will be transport are | 
“stateles persons” carrying so-catle:t chatted with a monk who had been close ae no ee ee pret Pires 7 ote | 
Nansen passports. Suddenly last sum to Eulogius in Paris. He was thoroughly Harold Laski in Moscow -_ a oo begsege. Rees | 
mer die Soviet Union offered hem onvinced of Soviet goodwill to tie @® “Whe: Harold Laski visited Russia acon bor wes be sig 
passports to the USSR, with no visi churches, sincerely accepted the Moscow a few weeks ago he sn eocmmpente’ ty after your arrival in the Seviet Um | 
strings attached, They can have them version of world affairs, and is now oa a friend who was given a room at the Vou «it be paid as skilled workers ® 
Virtually foe the asking until Nov. i his way to Russia, for the first time since same hotel in Moscow. Laski told his the Soviet Union are paid. The : — 
After that, they can still get them, but 1923 repoit on his studies of Westera friend of his suspicion that their rooms to the Soviet Union will last fot 
then there will be red tape and ehurches were being tapped. ‘We'll find out in a weeks.” - 
wes aan Se of comedy, the one-time minute,’ said Laski. Then he entered his In pre-Hitler days the Zeiss oa 
But the offer has not met with ov gel ls and colonels of the Czar, a room and said te his friend: ‘Say, aren’t was a cooperative with workers shat 
wheliwing uecess. There are some among the applicants: Many of them these wonderful hotel rooms? They’re profits. a 
60,000 Russ ig n emigres in France. Those have been diiving Paris taxis, and they »xcellent. Yes, excellent. The only trou- Hundreds of those whe activey P 
in the colony in Paris say that less thau had an es} ally hard time during the bie is that there aren’t enough blankets. posed the Socialist Unity Par - ye 
3,000 have taken the Soviet passpor's ¥ For there was no gas to run taxis, That's the only thing we'll miss—blan- recent elections, when Comme 
Whe wants these passports? Mo» r jabor cards restricted them kets... .. A half hour Jater the manager were defeated, have since been artes! 
they are Russians who have beer ha p illy to taxis, or to agriculture oF the ho knocked at the door, and in Thuringia. 
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overtook the Democratic Party of 
California last May is to be repeated 
again in November. At that time Demo- 
the Kenney- 


i: now appears that the debacle which 


cratic voters repudiated 
Pauley-Malone machine, with its strange 
alliances of wardheelers, Communists, 
and some power-drunk big business in- 
terests. Bob Kenney lost the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination in the primaries 
to his opponent, Republican Governor 
Earl Warren, in an unprecedented polit- 
ical drubbing. 

Only three major Democratic candi- 
dates survived the debacle: Will Rogers, 
Jr., John Shelley, and Edmund G. Brown. 
All three had the enthusiastic support 
of the AFL, but with PAC and Com- 
munist endorsements ranging from luke- 
warm to open hostility. Each of these 
men also had considerable personal sup- 
of the late 
great humorist, picked up tens of thou- 
sands of votes on the strength of his 
name, in his race for US Senator. 


port. Rogers, as the son 


John Shelley, candidate for Lieutenant 
Governor, has been State Senator from 
San Francisco County for a good many 
years, and also president of the San 


Francisco Central Labor Council. He is 





JAMES ROOSEVELT 
Had to Make a Quick Break 


very popular in the Bay district. The 
same ‘applies to Brown, who aspired to 
Bob Kenney’s job as Attorney General. 
Brown has done a good job as District 
Attorney in San Francisco. 

Sut all three won their nominations 
by uncomfortably small margins. 

The old leadership had been Cumped at 
the polls. A change was imperative. Into 
the breach stepped Will Rogers. But 

taking his cue from the 
what experienced ear-to-the- 
grounders told him, Rogers joined forces 


instead of 
polls and 


with a group of well-meaning but con- 
fused Democrats whose loyalty to the 
late President was so great that they 
thought the name and the substance 
were one and the same. Young James 
Roosevelt, a California, 
made no effort to siep ‘out from under 
the halo of his father. He worked the 
name for all it was worth. 


newcomer to 


Roosevelt 
Soon the sons of the two graet men had 
joined forces. 

Jimmie Roosevelt, in taking over the 
chairmanship of the Democratic Party, 
had to make a quick public break with 
his rich and Moscow-tinted friends in the 
Hollywood Committee | of 
Only a 
few months earlier he had taken over 
its chairmanship, at a reputed salary of 
$40,000 per year. He had openly cham- 
pioned pro-Soviet Hugh 
DeLacey’s the State of 
score of other 
acts had put his stamp of approval upon 
pro-Soviet men and measures. 
Roosevelt’s 
immediate past were now rising up to 


Independent 
Arts, Sciences and Professions, 


Congressman 
re-election in 
Washington—and in a 


These ghosts of Jimmie 
embarrass his election as chairman of 
the Democratic Party. But without so 
much as a blush, he cut the bonds be- 
tween himself and them—at least for 
public consumption. 

The intervening months have seen the 
Roosevelt-Rogers team hogging the spot- 
light of public attention to such a de- 
gree that other Democratic politicians 
are burned up about it. Their grumblings 
would not be so audible if they felt it 
would bring additional votes to them— 
but every poll of voters shows a con- 





tinued drift away from the Demecratic 


Party. 


Riding Two Horses 


HE situation has worsened by the 


day ever since Henry Wallace Jei Joose 
against American foreign 


Young 


announced that, of course, 


his. blast 


policy. Roosevelt immediately 
he was for 
the Administration. But in the same 
breath he let it be known that he was 
also for Wallace. In fact, he said, both 
policies were essentially the same. The 
whole thing was “a tempest in a tea 
pot.” 

Roosevelt’s brash 


Jimmy statement 


alienated a whole host of Democrats, 
who, while admiring Wallace for many 
things, felt his present position abso- 


lutely untenable. Meanwhile, as the 
Stalin-lovers rushed to Henry's defense 
and made a jot of noise about it, young 


Roosevelt thought it represented the 
voice of the people, so he hastily an- 
nounced to the press that Wallace was 
being invited out to speak in the clos- 
ing days of the campaign. To be sure 
the CP and the PAC hailed this decision 
—but not so the rank-and-file of Demo- 
crats. To the AFL political committee 
(which had declared itself 100 percent 
behind Truman and Byrnes) the Reoose- 
velt action was tantamount to a slap 
in the face. 

In the meantime, Will Rogers was do- 
ing a lot of political tight-rope walking 
which pleased neither the Communists 
nor the Democrats. More and more he 
seemed to be changing coats to fit the 
complexion of the meeting at which he 
spoke. Even among his friends 
was more and more head-shaking. 


there 
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WILL ROGERS, JR. 
Stepped Into the Breach 
Of the outstanding progressive Demo- 
eratic congressmen, only one, Jerry 
Voorhig, had the courage to come out 
openly and repudiate the Wallace posi- 
tion. Most of the others are trying to 
ride two horses at one time. This is a 
difficult feat under the best of circum- 
stances, It is impossible, if the horses 
are going in opposite directions. 














During the early summer a wave of 
Democratic 
tp favoring the 
election of Rogers, Shelley and Brown, 


enthusiasm swept through 


ranks and betting went 


But since: then the trend has been ree 
versed, 
The final body blow to success was des 


jivered when Charles W. Real, 
f the 


president 


Californi 





© State Federation of 
Labor, announced his support for Knows 
iF Charlie Real ig 
He heads the large 
Teamsters of thig 


and instead of Rogers. 
a power in the AFL, 
and well-organized 





Has His Eyes Fixed on California 


state. His committee to support Senatog 
Knowland includes a host of other ime 
portant AFL leaders in the building 
ivades, cannery workers, musicians, et¢ 
}t means that AFL support for Rogers 
is already on the way out. It means that 
organized labor, to quote Real, will not 
support a candidate “who vacillates from 
day to day on pending issues.” And in @ 
back-handed slap at he addg 
“It is noteworthy that during Senatoy 
Knowland’s public career there has never 


Rogers, 


been the least suspicion of any associae 
jion with or leaning toward Communist 
groups.” 

It looks to me as though only a mire 
acle can save the Democratic Party of 
California from trouncing on 
Nov. 5. It means that the Rogers-Roosee 
velt machine will have 


anothei 


to be scrapped, 
it means that a number of excellent pubs 
jie servants will not, be elected because 
of the fumbling, straddling, and twos 
faced policies of the Roosevelt-Roger$ 
leadership. It means that Californians, 
ioo, feel that the end of the road of 
eppeasement of Soviet policy has been 
reached, It means that California poli« 
licians too must learn that to woo Com- 
munist support is to court the kiss of 
death. 
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SPAIN AND SOVIET RUSSIA 

@ Repeated Russian attempts to 
Secure a resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations with Spain bear witness to the 
importance attached by Russia to the 
Iberian peninsula, Russia first sig- 
nified her willingness to recognize and 
enter into diplomatic relations with 
the Government of General Franco in 
1940, when her attempt was supported 
by the Third Reich. Another deter- 
Mined effort was made in 1943, when 
Sangroniz, the Spanish representative 
in Algiers, met Soviet Ambassador 


Bogomolov to discuss the matter, 
Spain finally decided against a re- 
sumption of relations, and at the pres- 
ent time neither Russia nor her satel- 
lites are represented in Spain. 

Once again there are reports, this 
time from Paris, of discussions be- 
tween representatives of the Krem- 
lin and of General Franco. General 
Franco might hope to derive some 
advantages from a repetition of the 
achievement of Colonel Peron. For a 
time, at least, Spain would cease to 
be a target for Soviet attacks. 


(Continental News Service.) 
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Washington Readers of The New Leader! 
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IRVING J. BROWN 


LABOR: THE KEY TO EUROPE 
Place: WILLARD HOTEL (Cabinet Room), Washington, D. C. 
Date: WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Time? 8:15 P.M. - - - + Admission: 50 Cents (including Tax) 
Meeting Held Under Auspices of Public Affairs Forum 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS: 


LIBERALISM AND SOVIETISM 
By Alfred Baker Lewis 


In this penetrating study by Alfred Baker Lewis, well-known writer and 
analyst, the contemporary problems of liberalism are stripped bare, and the con- 
fusion and dilemmas of liberalism are dissected and placed in proper perspective. 
What strange motivational compulsions and patterns were instrumental in getting 
80 large a proportion of our liberals, many of whom are essentially good, sincere 
idealistic persons, to subscribe to and sanction programs ef violence and social 
injustice? What contributions can the liberal make? What are the probable 
future directions of liberals, and of the hopes for democracy that have stirred 


generations of social idealists? 


This short but comprehensive analysis by Alfred Baker Lewis is no hit-and- 
run indictment. It goes deep into the roots of the present liberal plight. 
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‘“Noobody Lives Forever” 








® JOHN GARFIELD AND 
2 |CERALDINE FITZGERALD 
c lifton | Webs IN NEW WARNER FILM 



























Warner Bros.’ newest film drama, 
‘Nobody Lives Forever,” is now 
it the Strand Theatre. The film 
»-stars John Garfield and Geral- 
line Fitzgerald and features a 

t ncluding Walter Brennan, 


Faye Emerson, George Coulouris 
{| George Tobias. The film traces 
ithe saga of an honorably dis- 
narged veteran faced with the 
tablishing himself as 





Kets 


“Nobody Live a. is an 
. ere lay by W. Bur- 
rivener of such Phe st hits 

Little Caesar” and “Scarface,” 
vas directed by Jean Negu- 
Produced by Robert Buck- 
r. the picture features original 

music by Adolph Deutsch, 

Lionel Hampton and his orchestra 
id the Strand “in person” revue, 
1ich includes Red and Curley, 


dancing comedians, and The Choco- 
t , novelty trio. 








“VENUS ON HALF SHELL" 
AT HORSESHOE OCT. 31st 


he costumer said the gowns 
vould be ready, John Murray 
Anderson said he saw no reason 
for delay, and Billy Rose actually 
oked at a rehearsal. Thus why 















not announce an opening date for 
= the Diamond Horseshoe’s most 
Star of the new Noel Coward comedy “Present Laughter” |pretentious revue, “Venus on the 
at the Plymouth Theatre. } Half Shell,” which is to have its 
———— premiere on Thursday evening, 
THEATRE RECORD lat LOEW'S STATE October 31? 


Dana Suesse and Mr. Rose have 

THEATRE WORLD. Edited by | Charlie Ventura, with his saxo-j|contributed the songs, and Audre 
Daniel Blum, Published annually phone and orchestra, headlines the | has done right by a most colorful 
by Theatre World (105 W.43St.,| new stage bill at Loew’s State|array of costumes. It is, in short, 






| 
New York) Season 1945-1946.) Theatre. On screen, Bob Hope and!/one of the many big things with 
208 pages. | Joan Caulfield in “Monsieur Beau-| which Mr. Rose has long had an 
With slightly larger—and forty |caire” are the feature attraction. identity, 





more—pages, the “Theatre World” | Ventura, who was picked by Es- | Frank Libuse returns as the 
presents its second annual record | quire Magazine and Down Beat as comedian after a session with the 
ing of stage events. For all play- | the country’s leading saxophonist | Olsen and Johnson shows. Noble 
goers, it is not only an invaluable, !in their 1946 polls, will be assisted | >'ssle and his merry men also re- 
but an interesting, remembrancer.|by vocalists Mary Ann Dunn and turn to Forty-sixth Street to toot 
In addition to chronological pro-|Jack Palmer and the Ventura Jazz and tussle. Shell” 
grams of the year’s plays, the vol- | Quintet. | Venus on the, Half Shell 


. +. , . : .,|/ could be defined as a musical 
ume is crowded with or ures - Lilyann Carol, songstress, will! .omedy. It has a story, really. It 
players and of scenes from the/also be featured on stage, as will | pe Sacer ee ; , 

; areas hye A : ’ j tells of a Grecian beauty who gets 
plays. Kquity-Library Theatre, the} Bob Williams in his well-known ; y 8 


. down to earth as far as these 
Chicago stage; plays off Broadway, t , 7”? . 

eee f dway,'act, “Doggone Funny. | beauty contests are concerned. The 
are all examined and listed. There a 


feaation Hat a Metal hieek. to on the bill include The | girl lives in this modern world 
mS lengeny lst, With Dries 106 Fontaines, who feature ballroom | for a spell and, of course, the plot 
raphies some 1h on a page for 40 | balancing and dancing, and Sunny |thickens. The Greeks had a word 
pages—-of players, from John Ab- . young dancing star. in Miata fie aed ts & Gand 
bott and Walter Abel to Ed Wynn aie tt de tt ton oe 
and Vera Zorina Another list de- “A - — ; J i 


tails the careers of producers, di- |" aNGEL ON MY SHOULDER" revue. All right then, a musical 


rectors, lesigners, and choreog 









































Claude Rains for T sesday evening, Nov 19, 





Reo NOW aanentihe - rod po ———— 
imc EDWARD. | 

2", ROBINSON 

gan STREET LORETTA 

warns YOUNG LIKE A SONG” plus 15 

nl ORSON 


other Irving Berlin 
favorites! 


si WELLES 


CASTLE HILL 














CHESTER 
FORDHAM 
FRANKLIN 
MARBLE HiLl THE MOST Thu LUE L 99 
PELHAM tnat & WOMAN even \Ovt t 
ROYAL and. 2~ featune L “ oh 
y cS 
wesrewesten CAROLE LANDIS + ALLYW JOSLYN 


MT. VERNON , SHOULDNT HAPPEy 
we Pans a 70 A DoE" 


YONKERS 


soon SHE YIELDS HER LIPS TO } 
BUSHWICK THER MEN’S KISSES! 


DYKER , <a 
senwone McGuirk VF 
seem AVACGUIRE | 7 oral Rete 
te. guy MADISON | (/" DEAN MURPHY - 
\ The Lane Brothers 


And As An Extra Added Affraetion 


THE KING ova bene 2 
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Queens 
MIDWAY 


ALDEN 


oereay 











FLUSHIN 3 








RICH HILL 





FUN AND FROLIC! GAY MUSIC! 


a “UEEN OF BURLESQUE’ 


MANHATTAN EVELYN CARLETON 


| seks. ANKERS " YOUNG 
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raphers. Authors come and go too IN 3rd WEEK AT GLOBE comedy. : . — 

swiftly to justify their inclusion “Angel —— a 

The only theatre group omitted is Char “hg aS... : United rN trate? NEW GUILD PLAY 

- ll eee Faves nna -eaate a film, starts its third, week at the | The Royale Theatre will house | 

, 139 oh Maes Globe rheatre on Broadway. |the Theatre Guild’s latest produc- 

the theatre world But Theatre United Arties listributine Re . lv’s c , “Ty a 

World” i omethine nek eaaite [Om rtists is ( istri puting | tion, George Ke y's comedy he 
4 J TS Angel on My Shoulders,” which | Fatal Weakness, starring Ina | 

a : : stars Paul Muni, Anne Baxter and |Claire. The opening has been set |} 


Eugene O’Neill whose “The Iceman 


pens at Strand! 


Distinguished Playwright 



















Cometh” is the much-discussed 
Theatre Guild play at the Martin Beck Theatre. 





“DECEPTION” AT 
THE HOLLYWOOD 


” Warner Bros.’ new 
Bette Davis i 
first three days shattered all pre- 
vious attendance 
New York Hollywood 
a Bette Davis film. begins its third 
week today. 

Claude Rains and Paul Henreid 
are co-starred with 


funny, fast and lavish musical | tion” 





Theatre for 


Miss Davis in 
the first time the 
three have been cast together since 
their i 
Voyager. 


{> Warner Bros. 


in its 


at the 
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‘Play Boy” Remains a Great Play! Star Cast 


° POWER AND BEAUTY eo 


At Mt Brooklyn Paramount | been suppressed, so chat the | Review by JOSEPH 'T. SHIPLEY | scenes between two or three {as At R.K.O. 

ud voice is greeted at times byl«ry 7 PLAYBOY OF THE| When Chris fumbles with his toes, 

jits own repeated words, at times WESTERN WORLD.” By J. M through the holes in his socks, as 
embarrassingly by silence. The pro-| Singe, Stayed by Guthrie Me-|he rests from his eleven days’ 
gram curiously retains, forthe Car-} (jjjtie, Presented by Theatre | journey; or in his tender moments 
dinal’s mistress, the note: ‘Julia, Incorporated. At “the Booth with Pepeen or the Widow) and in 








wife of Castruchio,” although all) Picsire, the groupings when the girls rush 
of Castruchio himself, save for a} in to adore, or the towns folk surge 
\langhing mention, has been cut}! When “The Playboy of the against, the “Plavboy.’ 

| away. | Western World” was first pre- “The Playboy of the Western 
q The simple story of the play has | sented, thirty-five years ago, it met} World” is the brightest event of 





jbeen given @ modern motivation. | wi ith Mae enthusiasm and wild] the opening season. 

|Two brothers—one a cardinal; on a. fury. Religious and politica] zealots = 

iFerdinand, Duke of Calabria ioted on opening night, both in 

|warn their sister, the Duchess of | Dublin and in New York. Now the FINE FRENCH FILM 

| Malfi. not to remarry. While Ferd- | fury has subsided ; but the en- “THE WELI _DIGGER’S D AUGH- 

jinand is a prisoner of war, she thusiasm remains. —_ TER.” Directed by Marcel Payuol. 

jsecretly weds her steward Antonio, “The Playboy” is almost Brob- French film, with English titles 

and bears him three children. On| dingnagian satire—Swift was an f ns Nia | 

| > : ‘ by Herman G. Weinberg. At the 

|Ferdinand’s release, he and his} trishman too—earthy as the peas- Avenue Playhouse | 
1 . } . ue ¢ tte . 

| brother kill all concerned. By sup-jantry, and like the earth touched ‘ , | 

jpressing Ferdinand’s words that| with beauty. To have killed his} The Avenue Theatre has begun) 

jhe expects “an infinite mass of|father in a distant place makes | its career with an excellent French 

|tveasure by her death” and appar-|} Chris Mahon a sort of romantic| film. Reclaimed from the wood- | 

ently adding others, the mere sug-| hero. The girls of County Mayo!lice that crawled and the worm- 

| especially Widow Quin, and! eaten humans that slept in front of Loretta Young and Grson Welles 


igestion of incestuous lust is built 
1@ @ passion, in a scene from “The Stranger” 




















Pegeen Mike the saloon-keeper’s' wan bawdry of the ok! M ami | 
{| he thunder which the adapter! daughter—al] make a play for him. | Theatre, the refurbished Avenue} at R.K.O. Theatres 
Bob Hope as “Monsieur Beaucaire,” emoved, the director sought to; His own suppressed ego sprouts; ! Playhouse makes the third of Her i 
ae 7 , epiace. I'd as lief the Town Crier|he waxes eloquent: he blazes as’ man G. Weiubere’s houses (The 
n its 3rd week at the : es ae ‘ ih A, : ccs eS ee 
new 1 spoke Ferdinand’s lines as Donald! champion in the local games. But’ Fifth Avenue, and The 55th Street , | THIRD WEEK FOR 


! Param ual. A coe : = > : : | . 
oes os ae | Eceles. John ¢ arradine as the Car-| when Pa Mahon turns up, skull| are the other two) for fore zn “MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE" 
j|dinal is more restrained, more in-| cracked but living, and has to be| films. Discriminating  film-goers AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 





THE DUCHESS: cisive; but the evening as a whole murdered again, what shone across should know them all. 
MALFEASANCE seems io roar along—assisted at the distance as a high glory be- “The Well-Digger’s Daughter” Any resemblance between Bob 
one point by an off-stage loud-} comes, nearby, a dirty deed, This the well-digger is Raimu’s last |Hope as “Monsieur Beaucaire” in 


~ a9» " © 1k = ‘ . 
Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY speaker. The finest line in the should, in its homely truth, make’ role, with the truly comic Fernandel |the, movie of the same name, now 
‘THE DUCHESS OF MALFI.” woe —“Cover “pd face. nae ey ~~ us reflect upon the glory that was! at his side is one of those simple, As its | at _ 7 voklyn 
By John Webster. Adapted by sees. 5 yoy P py ae 10a : | Greece and the grandeur that was | natural films that show the French ar sare ho ; eat > ae he ic ~ ph 
hig as cima d y a wied ou or all sensitiv ty. 1 Rome. movie makers at their best: aan alentino, who starred in the si nding 
Iylande. Pcumnted 4 Paul ny a 2 All this, however, is kept right | work has deservedly placed the di- pegeeonas vt ang Ast ne , 
ae |down to peasant earth, in humor, rector in the French Academy lis guaranteed Dy Paramount to be 





mne? t the th rry- . “eae al — * : y- “ners a 
sere Ti - Se Berry Despite her spontaneous air, the | in poetry, in blowsy girls and tipsy |The French like their conventional; 20 only coincidenta} but also un- 
neatre, } is Mis ' ere cae Py br 1 ° j ] n¢ net } 
qnore il-advised Elisabeth Bergner alte men performing. Synge used to happy ending, as do our own film |imaginable, The conrpa nig ad ne 
"hess f alfi.”’ rit nl ; } rhinin and ¢@ . | S . Fr } ei j sly f ak 
‘The Duch of Malfi,” written |nates between a whining a 4 | eavesdrop on the unrestrained talk crowds; but along the way they ‘intention, obviously, of making 
shortly after the death of Queen | high-pitched tone of protestation. | 4; plough boys and kitchen girls.' are much freer, much more con- | Hope Brooklyn's matinee idol of 
Elizabeth, in the grisly tradition of {Jt must be confessed, too, that s : 4 : the forties. “Swamp Fire,” co- 


her | y 4 + 2 > se 

| Yet, even in their language, he can versant with “the facts of }if ra 
the Elizabethan biood and thunder jaccent is as out of tune as the! a ¥ stephen Sigs and | starving Johnny Weismuller and 
Buster \Crabbe, is “Monsieur Beau- 
caire’s” companion feature on the 


seit | Brosktyn Paramount screen. 


oe ane: ; soar. When, after eleven days of willing to give them scope. Thus | 
play, has never—outside of college Spe —panwend a and apparent! lonely flight, Chris finds haven and the daughter has her baby seve ral | 
efforts— een p esented in New /self-mocking o anada Lee, OS | falls in love with Pegeen Mike, he months before her aviato) 
York. Al wers of the drama|}manner seems to be assuring us} q. eit? 


. | Says: s pity ] feel for the Good ho ne to mar: her 
e wa this ‘tion. | ] thoug} he ral Se - 7 Yj . 
look d for : (0 a] produc Lion. all aiong that, althoug 1 Siay | Lord as he Sits aves lonesome or Along the way, ine pric ture is full 


— sg i a Ay re ; } i ne bere a hildre i his golden throne.” , of tender and natural touc hes. with PARAMOUNT TO PRESENT 
de avs heing meer ih ¢ - children > ony : : = ’ 
| ! Vs, eing longe t F 3 rt : The production shines. Irish and a fresh humor that comes ¢ ven into !é STAGE AND SCREEN 








than modern audience attention- | really is a kindly soul who, at the | 4 merican players are both superb. | the English titles, and helps make 
syn, are almost invariably short-jend, will have a revulsion of spirit | Burgess Meredith gives Chris athe film one of the most welcome | SHOWS DAILY 
ened for present-dav performance.{and in vengeance kill her two tender, appealing, poetic quality, of recent visitors f nag Tiina 
We should expect much of the | brothers as well. In contrast to all vet we ion lean wie him nee n siliaianlilan aN sid ree To | accommodate the record- 
poetry to be sacrified; but the poet | these, the somewhat wooden per- fe Spercec wep aes “ & Fy g | . T.. 8. breaking throngs besieging Para- 
Auden has here expunged most of |formance of Whitfield Connor as | yi, yompt conceit is tite « ng ‘1 mount for “Blue Skies” and Stan 
Webster's jer. While there re-|the husband seems dignified ar “Seige Mildred Netw ‘ek mg Widow ROXY HOLDS OVER SHOW Kenton and his orchestra in per- 
Piany sa sees thy fh titra the | oe , Quin gives us another of her im- Di yy -L? 4 pices: the theatre has moved up its 
flesh and curdiing vod of terror| The present production wil! prob- | yo...) ie pai, peers! lo eee F Zanuck’s pre ntation | opening time to 8 o’clock and will 
sl em temed ably heen ws, & bal While loneer p ys . 4 aracter pre sentations. of “Mat gie, the new 20th Cen- | present six stage and screen shows 
Brooks Atkinson mentioned that from beholding a presentation of | youn geet tg ecalege old Jimmy | tury-Fox Technicolon film, and the | daily. Celebrating its 20th anni- 
when the Duchess is strangled, alJohn Webster’s “The Duchess of |, 2°°') and Dennis King, Jr., as |stage show headed by Frances versary, the Paramount played to 
strange squeamishness makes the! Malfi.’ which in its proper form Mil gree ra ooonnes eee Langford and J soi Hall ve ride for a new opening day attendance 
; present production spread a cape | has a genuine whirlwind of poetrs ri —— other Ame) cans Ziving 4 — weel at the Roxy rheatre. record of 23,800, topping ithe open- 
ts ‘deak is aks Saas ied Ganien. {rich presentations. Fresh from | Since its opening on Wednesday, |ing high set recently with “Mon- 
added tha strange of the catenin —— ge Rid roles are Eithne | October 16, maar * has estab- | sieur Beaucaire” by 800. 
wo child) fs , ry nne as Pegeen, and a vigorous /!ished several all-time records in| -—--—---—— —_—— 
om ; . 4 ff xe. When | PHILHARMONIC. SYMPHONY aussie she shows us: te Fred |its world premiere showing The <e HMI sven eine 
lies o > hess’ husband | ; e j ; &. UUUUYAYVONUNADOOOOEUUAULSL4A0SUdt A TAAUGEREUEUUUUUALddanangneeent OAM 
and her so Fans the closet tot PROGRAMS J yhnson as Old Mahon, determined | tecords include the largest wo P 
startle the audience and horrify the At Carnegie Hall. and crusty. J. M. Kerrigan, who; Gay gross stablished the first Subscribe to 


foes an excel] d 


on ! ars “8 , ¢ as ee ee rn “i z father, the ome of “the Public ' lay opening 4 endance. . THE NEW LEADER 
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oF : . House, was in t k ght}! The stor f “Margie” set 

waxen Simulacra ishand and broadcast ove 3 Soloist 4 ie Cast that broug ' é a, . : 

} aera! (here = tted) are th Is Bee ee eek, Ove : rhe Playboy to New York in AR AiINs| the frivolous 1 venties, the searchlight turned on current 
reserved for la aughter: while|ture, “The Secret of Suza be I. | a ee ro ECE BE SNICEN world affairs and problems. 
the son, here killed vy Webster | Wolf-Ferrari; Symphony in C ma-|,, rhe settings, by Jo Boyt, make | ‘scapades of teen-agers in a sinall 
kept alive a ope | jor, Bizet; Symphony in D minor,|the Pub a bit more prosperious | mid-Western city. HM 
of restoring amily to the ical | Franck: Violin Concerto PD; than ny memory olds of the | <ammm ene —_ - 

47 ‘arone, This brigh sing ote | minor, Vieuxtemps. varlier productions, but catches the 
has been dimmed Thursday, Nov. 7, at 7:45 p. m:,|@arthy atmosphere. The direction | 

Wh : Other cha: res are also less tha and F day, Nov. 8, at 2:30 p. m; | 45 inoved unerringly, both in the BETTE DAVIS © PAUL HENREID 

ev mproveme if e ruins where | Soloist: Leonard Rose, violoncellist. | - =) 
“Echo” speak some of the ex hoing Prelude Chorale and Fugue, BULL'S EYE!” q CLAUDE RAINS 
= coat Franck-Pierne; Symphony No. 9, Burnes, Herald Tribune }}! ] , : 
hu : 2 ‘he Call : | | I d NE 1. 
iss “Stunning and enct eniine?” Tat ea, Shos akovich; Cello Concer ) A| RICHARD RODGERS and } | IN W ARNI R BROS HIT 
| with itettence and eloquence. Aj} ™inor, Saent-Saens; ‘Porgy and OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd | Gc 
Ow to gladden the © seaso Bess”: A Symphonic Pictu: by present | D E t. E be si I O N 93 
e erald Tribune i} Gershwin-Bennett | 
| | ETHEL MERMAN | Pg tiig soo — 
} | Directed by Irving RAPPER 3s Produced by Henry BLANKE 
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| ELISABETH BERGNER 
The Muchess of Haiti NOW!.. 
LAURENCE OLIVIER .. 


with JOHN CARRADINE and CANADA LEE — P “y HENRY V °c" 
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(Continued from Page Six) 
the community which they had so long 
served at a financial loss. 

During the big depression which began 
in 1929 (though it began much earlier 
for farmers), our national product as 
a whole shrank 30 percent, but farm 
production dropped only 3 _ percent. 
Prices of all goods and services declined 
by 21 percent, but the average farm 
price level fell 54 percent. Whereas 
farm production declined only one-tenth 
as much as other production, farm prices 
dropped two and one-half times as far 
as other Thus agriculture per- 
formed a social service by feeding us 
at a sharp discount. 

As war overtook us, our social and 
‘economic system was disarticulated from 
science and technology and, because of 
this dislocation, the latter were thwarted. 
Social derangement Yesulted. Yet tech- 
nology is the very core of modern civili- 
zation which depends upon the power 
age which, in turn, is based on means 
of generating power which could be 
brought to the job. Adjustment to this 
change, revolutionized all in- 
dustry within a few years, was difficult 
in a world only recently emerged from 
steam power and small shops. 

Possibly that is why it was not at- 
tempted. The new power age increased 
our capacity to create wealth enor- 
mously. The world shrank as means of 
communication and transportation im- 
proved. But business management then 
embarked on a systematic dislocation of 


prices. 


which 


yur industrial and economic systems 
through sabotage and duplication, Cross- 
shiping, industrial secrecy, patent pools, 
labcr difficulties, 
defrauding con- 
sumers, all became common. 

But we the people put up with it, so 
the fault is basically ours, In time the 
entire community became accustomed to 
get along with about half what its in- 
lustrial and agricultural plants could 
have turned out, if unhobbled by busi- 
ness management, and turned loose to 
»perate efficiently at full capacity. The 
derangement did work to maintain 
prices, but it also operated actively to 
produce global war, for it released wild, 
lisintegrative forces. 


the provocation of 


robbing government, 


The basic social and economic changes 
that should have been undertaken to 
adjust the world to the power age went 
neglected. They were strongly resisted 
by those who profited too easily from 
what was going on. But the private 
enterprise system so clearly lost all 
public responsibility that the public 
interest could only be protected by 
gradually increased governmental inter- 
ference. 

That is why so many new Govern- 
ment agencies appeared to perform new 
functions. For technological revolutions, 
in turn, touch off social and economic 
revolutions quite foreign in nature to 
the conservative views of those who dis- 
covered or developed new methods and 
processes. In the end, insecurity became 
rampant. 








MARK STARR 
Back From Japan 


More than 4,000,000 Japanese workers 
have joined trade unions since the end of 
the war, reported Mark Starr, educa- 
tional director of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, upon 
his return from a_ six-weeks’ tour of 
Japan as a labor education consultant to 








BILL Z. IS NOT SO HONEST TODAY 


“Under the dictatorship (of the 
American proletariat), all the cap- 
italist parties — Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Progressive, Socialist—would 
be liquidated, the Communist Party 
alone functioning as the party of the 
toiling masses.”—William Z. Foster in 








| Toward Soviet America, 1932. 





From Planning to Chaos 


Hap we not 


developed the 


almost surreptitiously 
of a social 
service recent years, 
while private enterprise was in a be- 
wildered and swooning mood of hope- 
lessness and surrender, the war would 
have caught us still more tragically 
unprepared. Fortunately we had a 
Government that had already begun to 
stimulate consumption as well as pro- 
duction, to aid distribution, to support 
prices, and to improve the income of the 
underprivileged. 

War made Government industry’s mo- 
nopoly customer. That was something 
new. Government told industry what to 
produce, in what quantities, and at what 
prices. It began to enforce planned 
economy. It scrutinized costs and ac- 
counts, limited profits, and insisted upon 
an output of specified character. It 
sought to what was left of 
civilian industry more efficient. It im- 
proved the basic living standards of lowe 
income groups. 

Production was no longer related to 
profit and loss, supply and demand. Must 
it return to these now? We could, if we 
wished, stimulate the production and 
distribution of consumer goods by Gov- 
ernment purchases even in peacetime, 
We could prevent unreasonable price 
rises while controlling the slackening 
and indiscipline of labor and manage- 
ment by scientific means. 

This would mean further fusion of 
private and public enterprise. That is 
quite in line with our tradition. It may 


rudiments 


government in 


render 


be necessary if we are now to Operate 
our plant at employ. 
ment after the war’s end, but we should 
also lop 10 to 12 percent off the nationgj 
income for closely integrated and scien. 
tifically developed social services, We 
need not again live in a consumption. 
poor, commodity-rich world. 

Indeed, the survival of democracy 
depends less upon the attractiveness of 
its doctrines than upon its ability to 
equalize possessions and opportunities 
to a far greater degree than in the past, 
Only a philosophy of government ca 
pable of doing this is sure of survival, 
That democracy con do it, if we make 
it work, is certain. 

If we are to live at peace, scientific 
knowledge must be used globally for the 
advancement of all humanity and the 
enrichment of all human culture. Al] 
business and industry must become pub 
lic business and industry in this process, 
assuming the social responsibilities that 
should accompany great power and 
wealth, even when privately owned. 

The whole system should operate to 
attain socially desirable objectives, It 
must be planned with care. Farm and 
factory must function technically to 
supply humanity’s wants, just as fire 
departments operate to prevent and to 
extinguish fires. 

If we do not now produce at a level 
sufficiently above that of 1940, to have 
abundance for all, unemployment for 
few, and insecurity for practicallly none, 
we are in for trouble. 


capacity and fu 














the Supreme Command of the Allied 
powers. Starr stated that this unprece- 
lented growth in Japanese trade union 
membership was due to the directive 
issued by General MacArthur which defi- 
iitely instructed the Japanese Govern- 
ment to favor a pro-unionization policy 
and resulted in the legalization of col- 
lective bargaining. 

According to Starr, the flourishing 
midition of Japanese trade unions con- 
guarantee that the United 


States does not regard Japan as a po- 


stitutes a 
tential economic colony. He also'stressed 
it as a safeguard that the Zaibatzu, the 
Japanese industrialists, will not succeed 
in regaining the power they formerly 


were able to exercise over the Japanese 
pe yple. 
Starr emphasized that never before 


has the right of unionism been presented 
as a gift to a conquered nation and 
pointed out that American unions have 
a tremendous responsibility to assist in 
the creation of a democratic Japan. 

The growth of trade union member- 
ship statistics becomes even more im- 
pressive when it is realized that the 
total labor force of Japan numbers 
10,000,000. Thus four-tenths of Japanese 
workers are already organized. _ 

Mark Starr is the Liberal Party Con- 
gressional candidate from the Fourth 
District in Queens, New York City. 


® “In the first revolt of a British 
colony against the American mother- 
land,” as members of Parliament com- 
mented, Bevin reported that the Labor 
Government has decided to socialize all 
basic industries in the British zone of 
Germany, to prevent the return of 
cartels. 








SELF-PRESERVATION 
| Babson Preparing Atom-Proof-Vault. 
to House Records. 

—Newspaper headline. 
Hop on there, Babson, jokes aside, | 
Delay those plans a minute. | 
If I had such a safe place, I'd 
Put me, not records, in it. 


Richard Armour, 
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Ben Hecht and Russia 

@ The following are excerpts from the 
New Masses’ review of Ben Hecht’s new 
play, A Flag Is Born: 

“In his play Hecht, consistent with 
this point of view, cannot even resist 
taking a poke at the Soviet Union. ‘Rus- 
sia does not tolerate either Semitism or 
anti-Semitism,’ he has the Soviet repe 
resentative say when Tevya appears be 
And later 


-onsiders clarification un: 


fore the assembly of nations. 
on: ‘Russia 


necessary and imperialistic.’ 





@ Whe following are excerpts from 
! the election program of the Liberal 
Party: 

1—The ethics and the economics of 
| full employment. Steady maintenance 
| of production, with jobs for all who 
| want to work, through cooperative 
planning by business, labor, agricul- 
ture and the professions within the 
framework of governmental regula- 
tion and over-all directing policies. 


2—For an America free from dis- 
crimination against any individual or 
group on account of race, color, creed, 
national origin or ancestry. 

3—For the justification of the sac- 
rifice of our young in the war through 
the winning of the peace. Peace can 
be won only through world organi- 
The Liberal Party seeks to 
the war-alliance of the 


zation, 
transform 
United Nations into a genuine world 





Program of the Liberal Party | 


organization —a_ world organization 
equipped with 
litical, economic, and police power to 
eliminate the legalized 
war from the affairs of the human 

race. | 


sufficient moral, po- 


practice of 


4—For the organization of a new 
political party. The Liberal Party is 
convinced that neither of the major 
parties is equipped by its constituent 
elements, or by ideas and program, 
to serve competently the forces of 
democracy in this new age. It is 
equally convinced that political move- 
ments of the so-called “left,” bound 
as they are by rigid economic and 
social dogmas, speaking an_ idiom 
unfamiliar to America, and, in the 
case of the Communists, slavishly 
subservient to a political line made 
in Moscow, can never gain the con- 
fidence and the broad support of the 


American people. 
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(Continued from Page Nine) 

also literary, devoted some of his time 
jn jail to petitioning parliament to 
appoint “a committee to inquire inte the 
state of emmouragement of hictorieal 
painting.” Could an artist who was 
about to sell handsomely to his jailer-in- 


chief have been more miscaiculating? 
* * * 


Ir we continue our unconventional 
rounds by dropping into « Baltimore 
jail, we find William Lloyd Garrison, 
aged 25, lecturing a slaveholder in the 
act of recovering his runaway preperty. 
“Sir, what right have you to that peer 
creature?” demanded the young ebeli- 
tionist and jailbird. “Why, sir, my 
father left him,” was the answer. “Sup- 
pose your father had broken inte 2# 
bank and stolen $10,000, and safely be- 
queathed the sum as a legrcy, could 
you conscientiously keep the money?” 
Astonished by this sentiment expressed 
in a Maryland jail, the slaveholder was 
indiscreet enough to young 
Garrison in argument and hurled the 
most formidable pro-slavery weapon in 
his arsenal: “How would you like to see 
a black man President of the United 
States?” If the people were to prefer 
a black man, Garrison retorted, he 
would bow to the will of the majority 
and, if the man were qualified, give him 
one more vote. The exasperated slave- 
holder shot his V-bomb at the Yankee: 
“How should you like to have a black 
man marry your daughter?” And Gar- 
rison had the last word: “] am not 
married—I have no daughter. Sir, ] am 
not familiar with yowr practices; but 


engage 


allow me to say that slaveholders gen- 


erally should be the iast persons to 
affect fastidiousness on that point, for 
they seem to be enamoured with amal- 
gamation.” 

The struggle for Irish mdependence 
put many wits behind bars, from Robert 
Emmet to Constance Markievicz. Per- 
haps none was more busy laughing than 
John Mitchel, who was very good indeed 
at mocking the best of all centuries in 
selling cotton and civilizing heathen. 
The Irish have made fivelier jailbirds 
than almost anybody else on record. 
Michael Davitt, the equal of Parnell, 
picked up a iibezal education as general 
political background by j iting down 
the foibles of thieves, swindlers, and 
confidence men. Political prisoner in 
many jails, Davitt is an entertaining 
sociologist of Newgate folklore who, 
among other things, discovered the fol- 
lowing counterpoint between tw ame- 
teur jailbird poets. The first. a senti- 
mental fellow, had written again and 
again over the margins of « prison 
volume the short melancholy verse: 


Good-bye, Lucy dear, 

I’m parted from you for seven long 

year. Alf. Jones. 

To which a skeptical reader of the 
love-sick Jones had adda rather heart- 
lessly: 

If Lucy dear is like most gels 

She'll give few sighs or moans. 

But. soon will find amavg your pels 

Another Alfred Jones. 


When George Borrow went on his 
singular mission of giving away Bibles 
in Spain, he offended religious sensi- 
bilities and the authorities had him 
arrested. As his warden pointed out to 


Wits in Jail: Iron Bars and the Spirit 


Borrow, “You will find matters here not 
altogether below the attention of a 
philosophic mind.” Borrow, a student 
of languages and odd characters, was 
indeed delighted with his fate and 
ledgings. When the British Legation 
began to put diplomatic pressure on 
Spain for Borrow’s release, the authori- 
ties discovered that it was easier to jail 
thar to get rid of this eccentric Bible 
missionary. “They have put me in prison 
for their pleasure,” he insisted, “and I 
intend to remain here for my own.” 

As I remarked at the start of our 
jail journeys, I have completed else- 
where my exneriment in filling a thou- 
sand pages with the  prison-written 
literature of the great bad boys and 
girls of history, the great sectarians and 
non-sectarians. Their private and pub- 
lic crises are written into our collective 
conscience, if not always into our codes 
of practice. But what I am trying to 
explain here is that not all of them 
were heroic on a grand scale—or even 
heroic. 

Francisco Ferrer, a Spanish liber- 
iarian infatuated with the prospects of 
an improved education for children, 
could think of no more pious farewell 
te his life and to a firing squad than 
“Long live the Modern School!” Paul 
Verlaine, who wrote sacred and profane 
poetry with equal charm, was released 
from jail two years after he had taken 
a potshot at his great friend and fellow- 
poet, Arthur Rimbaud, with these three 
schoolmarks from the jailer: 


Character—weak ; 
Reform—probable; 
Trade Learned—none. 


There is irony, comedy, and always 
a pattern of gross disorder in the cir 
cumstances which have made so much 
jiterature the fruit of imprisonment, 
Mussolini, who once went to jail for 
cpposing the rape of Tripoli, spent his 
time there writing a biography of the 
great dissenter John Huss, with the 
fond hope that “it may arouse in the 
minds of its readers a hatred of every 
forn of spiritual and secular tyranny,” 
The Duce took great pains to have this 
literary indiscretion interred, but this 
sentence deserves (mere than Musso- 
lini’s physical remains) to be snatched 
from the grave, if only to produce a 
wholesome anti-fascist laugh. 

If such things can make you laugh, 
1 have no further wish to preach a 
moral. Henry Thoreau, who spent one 
night in a New England prison cell for 
not paying taxes he considered immoral, 
has been credited with tavering the 
principle that when men and women are 
unjustly imprisoned, the place for just 
men and women is also in prison. When 
the chaplain of a German concentra- 
tion camp asked a newcomer with @ 
clerical collar, “Brother, why are you 
in prison?” he replied, “Brother, why 
are you out of prison?” Between any 
two plain citizens of the republie the 
question “Why don’t you get yourself 
jailed in a wicked world?” is purely 
evangelical. Even soldiers and patriots 
are not asked to die, they are only com- 
manded to fight. Let us recognize the 
existence of a perilous and fighting life 
which runs the gamut from heroism to 
farce, and, by all means, let us salute 
the wits in jail who have given this 
human spectacle some comedy relief. 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


The National Executive Committee 
meeting which was to have been held in 
New York November 9-10 will have t« 
be postponed to a week-end in December, 
probably December 14-15. . . Pittsburgh, 
Pa: Debs Dinner Nov. 17. Speakers: 
David Lewis, national secretary. CCF of 
Canada; Dr. Wm. J. Van Essen. Sidney 
Stark, and others. For reservations. 
write to Bess Topolsky, 702 N. Sit. Clair 
Street... . August Claessens wil] speak 
in Hartford, Conn., December 1: Miami 
Beach, Fla., December 19th to 25th; Los 
Angeles, Calif., December 31st tc Jan- 
wary 5th; San Francisco, Calif... January 
6th and 7th; Chicago, Il.. January $th 
to 12th. Dates for meetings in ether 
cities are being arranged. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Watchers for Election Day. Tuesday. 


November 5th. All S.D.F. members snust. 


report at Liberal Party clubrooms in 
their respective neighborhoods on Elee- 
tion Day for service as watchers at the 
polls... . Debs Dinner: 91st anniversary 
of Eugene V. Debs, November 17th, at 


the Park Central Hotel. ... City Central 
Committee meets Wednesday, November 
6th, 8:30 p.m... . City Executive Com- 
mittee meets Wednesday, November 13th, 

. . Bronx County Reception for Liberal 
Party candidates, held last Saturday, 
was a huge success and considerable 
funds raised for the campaign. S.D.F. 
County Committee planning activities 
for the months ahead. ... Algernon Lee 
speaks every Saturday evening at 9:30 
o’clock over Station WEVD.... : Amalga- 
mated Cooperative Houses Branch meets 
Monday, November 4th. Election Day 
matters and the Debs Dinner will be dis- 
eussed. ... August Claessens speaks for 
the Amici Club, Nov. 14th; The Group, 
Nov. 16th; Workmen’s Circle Branch 
600, Nov. 21st; The New Era Club, 
Nov. 22nd. 





@ US Ambassador Richard C. Patter- 
son declared “Slave labor in its vilest 
form exists in Yugoslavia,” and that 
American citizens are among the vie- 
tims. But since they were born in Yugo- 
slavia, they are Yugoslav citizens ac- 
cording to Tito’s law. 





YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves. etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 


Filled 
With Candies. Nuts. Preserves, ete. 
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ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH UF BUL>tHULD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Inc. 


A deposi a1 90 cents for -very $166 

worth of insarance i required. 

This deposit la cetarnable whenever 
a member withdraws 


tor further information 
apply to she Mair Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
lelephone REgen: 4 2432 
Ask for bookles ! 62 
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DR. FRANK GRAHAM 
President, 
University of North Carolina 


@ Dr. Frank Porter Graham, presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, 
has been chosen as the recipient of the 
1946 Clendenin Award of the Workers 
Defense League. Presentation of the 
plaque “for distinguished service in be- 
half of labor’s rights” will be made to 
him at a luncheon Saturday, November 2, 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel in New York 
City. 

The luncheon topic is “Progress in the 
South.” Dr. Graham will be the pvrin- 
eipal speaker, and there will be brief 
vemarks by John Green of the CIO, Arn- 
old Zander of the AFL, Dr. George 
§S. Counts, Frank McCallister, Norman 
Thomas, Mrs. Carrie Dilworth, Max Del- 
son and Don Harrington. Edward Corsi, 
Jadustrial Commissioner, N. Y. State 
Department of Labor, will preside. 





It is reported that Mr. Bowles has 

been on an extensive fishing trip ever 

since he relinquished his office as head 

of the OPA. He is probably trying to | 
find the bottom of the depression that | 
we are going to drop into after we 

reach the height of our inflation. 

* 

Nothing much is heard of the na- 
tional debt these days. It is more 
obscene than heard anyhow. 

* 

Politics makes str: nge bedfellows, 
and Senatorial investigations have a 
strange way of making politicians 
take to their beds. 








Richard Armour 
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Liberal Party Campaign 

Tenth Congressional District, Brook- 
Jyn—For Congress: August Claessens; 
for State Senator, 11th District: Samuel 
R. Stark; for Assemblyman, Ist District: 
Joseph H. Goldstein. 

Meeting Friday, Oct. 25, 8 p. m., at 
Public School No. 167, Schenectady Ave. 
and Eastern Parkway. Speakers: Judge 
Charles Solomon, Alexander Kahn, Coun- 


ctilman Louis P. Goldberg, David I. 
Ashe, Judge Benj. Brenner, August 
Claessens, Samuel R. Stark and Joseph 


H. Goldstein. 

August Claessens speaks over Station 
WMCA on Monday, October 28, 10:30 
yp. m. 





@ “After the Soviet Union and its Red 
Army had heroically fought Hitler single- 
handedly for three years, the armies of 
our Allies, Great Britain and the United 
States, millions strong, entered the fight 
eyainst the Germans.”—USSR Informa- 
tien Bulletin, Soviet Embassy, Washing- 
ton; Vol. V, No. 2, page 5. 





| PROMINENT SPEAKERS 
AT DEBS DINNER 


@ John P. Burke, President, Int'l | 
Bretherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and_ 
: Paper Mill Workers, A.F.L.; Julius 
‘Hochman, Vice-President, ILGWU; 
A. Philip Randolph, Int'l President, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; 
George R. Roewer, noted Boston la- | 
ber attorney, will be the star speak- | 
ers at a banquet celebrating the 91st 
' Anniversary of the birth of Eugene 
_ Victor Debs. These speakers were 
intimate comrades of Debs. 

A record transcription of one of, 
| Debs speeches will also he heard. 
| Luey Kelston and Fréderic White, 
; well-known radio artists, will sing. | 
| Eli Rosenblatt, New York Social Dem- 
| Gerat and ex-service man, is toast- 
| master. 

The affair will be held on Sunday, | 
| November 17, 6 p. m., at the Park 
| Central Hotel, 56th St. and Seventh 
| Ave. Reservations are $5.00 per per- | 
json. Those desiring to be present 
'must make reservations with the 
| Secial Democratic Federation, Room 
, 200, 7 East 15th St. Phone: ALgon- 
, quin 4-2820. 
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Election Preview 


0 guess about the results of impending elections 
Pa ie a old American custom in which this coluam 

proposes to indulge. While the voting on Tues- 
day will lack the glamorous excitement of the contest 
of two personalities in a Presidential year, its results 
will be move interesting and important than those ol 
cathe ordinary mid-term election. For this will be the 
first time in sixteen years when the Republicans seem 
to stand a better than even chance of winning a major- 
ity in at least one branch of Congress. 

I lav no claim to the spec ial knowledge which makes 
it possible to predict with some assurance the outcome 
of contests for individual seats in Minnesota, Wyoming 
and New Mexico on the basis of the local eddies and 
crose-curcents of popular feeling. But | have been 
back from Europe long enough to acquire some feeling 
for what seems to be a national trend. And this trend 
geems to be moving in a Republican direction. Or, to 
put it in a fashion less favorable to the GOP. if the 
Republicans do not win this Congressional election. 
they may ax well resign themselves to the status of a 
minority party forever. Almost all the AWeuUEes are 
favorable to them. 

It is a well-known law of politics that a party in 
power under a free system, becomes less popul aowith 
the passiig of time. There is an inevitable ace urula- 
tion of mistakes and unpopular ‘actions. There ts a 
human impulse to see new faces instead ol old. his 
cyclical trend was beginning to be felt as early as 
1938. The war crisis, President Roosevelt's personal 
popul wity and skill in holding together the discordant 
elements in the Democratic Party, American involve- 
ment in the war, all these things helped to retard it. 

But Roosevelt's popular vote majority over Dewey 
was the smallest in his four electoral victories. A 
change-over on the part of one voter in twenty would 
have sufieed to elect Dewey and a Republican Con- 
gress. There is every likelihood that the evclical trend 
patel a party that has held the Presidency and both 
Houses of Congress for sixteen years will show ac- 


celecated stren rth on November 5. 
* * ~ 


1, is doubtful whether anyone who voted Republic an 
reaularls in the past would be impelled lo shift his 
vate in 19160. The typical dyed-in-the-wool Republican 
would be inclined to see in the strikes, shortages of 
supply. high prices and frequent jamming of the pro- 
duction machinery a confirmation of all his pet views. 
feelings and prejudices. 

On the other hand, a certain number of Hoating 
velers may be expec ted to shift and heavy registration 
tmay indicate that a number of people who rarely vole 
prepese to roll up a protest ballot. Explanations ot 
America’s postwar economic ills are numerous and 
varied and depend a good deal on the individual's 
sevial and economic sympathies. But voters are apt 
to apply a sternly pragmatic test, to vote against the 
party in power when things are going badly. 

lo be sure there are limits on the number of seats 
the Republicans can reasonably hope to win. There 
is a solid bloc of certain Democratic districts in the 
South. There are many districts in the large cities 
which are reasonably safe, from the Democratic stand- 
point. because of the influence of the local “machines” 
md of the PAC. 

But. given the cumulative effect of the many frus- 
trations and disappointments of the postwar economic 
picture, combined with the fumbling inadequacy of 
Truman's handling of such issues as price control and 
the Wallace speec h, given the American tendency to 
follow a swing fairly hard, I would be surprised if 
the Republicans should gain less than thifty seats in 
the House, enough to give them a narrow majority. 
Their gain might go as high as fifty, but scarcely 
beyoud that figure. In the Senate, where the Demo- 
crats hold a stronger majority, the omens seem to 
point to a fairly even distribution of seats after the 
election- 

If Truman-had chosen to fight on the issue of plan- 
ning and price controls against the Republican ery 
’ the election might have turned 
into an interesting national referendum on two op- 
posed economic theories. But he threw up the sponge 


for “free enterprise’ 


Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








on this issue when he abandoned meat controls. 

Price control without rationing and wage control 
is almost certain to be ineffective and merely to lead 
to shortages and black market dealings. Neither the 
Administration nor the public, ifier the end of the 
war, indicated any great enthusiasm for the kind of 
drastic rationed control which is accepted as neces- 
sary by majority opinion in Britain. lor the immedi- 
ate future America, both by the recent actions of the 
Administration and by the probable outcome of the 
election, seems committed to a more pronouncedly 
individualist type of economy. 

Additional bad news for the Democratic National 
Committee was the broadcast of the Moscow commen- 


tator, A. Ossipov, commending the PAC-spq 
candidates and announcing that a Republican yig 
would mean the end of democracy in the United te my 
This elicited gleeful chuckles from Republicans g 
indignant repudiations from Democrats. Ossipoy mj _ 
be offered an honorary post on the Republican Nge 
tional Committee. Unless he had some Machiavelfigg 
reason for desiring to promote Republican SUCCESS gt 
the polls his amazing broadcast may be set down ag 
another of the crass blunders which Soviet offic ial and 
unofhcial spokesmen commit out of sheer ignoranes 
of the psychology of free peoples. 

I take a keen negative interest in four of the CON 
tests on November 5. I hope sincerely that on Novem 
ber 6 it will be evident that Vito Marcantonio, of New 
York, Edmund Bobrowicz, of Milwaukee and Hugh 
deLacy, of Seattle, are not members of the House gf 
tepresentatives, and that Harley Kilgore is no longer 
a Senator from West Virginia. The first three gp 
notorious for their party-line allegiance. Kilgore hag 
made an unenviable record as a champion of the 
Morgenthau Plan stupidities for Germany and may 
be associated with Claude (“Red”) Pepper and Glen 
Taylor, cowboy crooner from Idaho. as one of the 
voices in the Senate that are apt to be raised in behalf 
of Moscow. He will be a good riddance. 








An Editorial— 


Veterans, People and Houses 


ROM one point of view it is fortunate that we 
FB... a war. There were upwards of 12,000,000 

men in the fighting services. Now we have that 
many young citizens who—theoretically, at  least— 
ave surrounded by an aura of devotion. A mere 
human being hardly expects much consideration, A 
man who remained at home and aitended to his job 
will attract no attention if he fails to find a home. 
if his wife and children are crowded in with some 
other family—it is too bad, but nothing to get excited 
about. All of the high-pressure patriotism of war, 
however, still casts a mild glow about the veteran. 
We all agree that he and his dear ones deserve a 
decent place to live in. Up to now, little has been 
done about it, but there has been a lot of talk. Some 
of it is interesting. Out of it we can get a picture 
of what is wrong with our whole way of doing things. 


The Department of Commerce, for example, made 
a survey of veteran housing in the New York area. 
If the results could be properly registered on the 
public mind, we should be shocked into doing some- 
thing—and not just about housing. All but a few 
of the young ex-soldiers are working. That is fine. 
Their wages, on the average, are about $140 a week. 
That adds up to about $2,000 a year. It is not a 
princely sum. A young couple with a baby or two 
cannot indulge in many spending sprees on that in- 
come. But experts looking down from on high at 
the situation would be inclined to say that the young 
family can get along on it. At any rate. we are con- 
siantly being reminded that there are too many strikes, 


Most of these men said that they could not af- 
ford to pay more than $40 a month to rent or buy a 
home. Anyone interested in domestic finance will 
agree that that figure is too high. But even with that 
large fraction of his income devoted to the roof over 
his head, the most expensive dwelling which the ex- 
serviceman can afford would come to $5.000 or $6,000. 
Anyone in touch with the real estate world knows 
that at present the simplest sort of livable houses 
are being sold for $12,000 or $15,000. And even the 
meanest and smallest apartments bring far more 
than the $40 which the man recently out of the fox- 
hole can afford. 


The problem presented is a simple one. The vetertg 
is homeless because he cannot afford a home. The 
non-veteran is in the same fix. The problem is no 
so much a housing problem as it is an income probe 
lem. With prices at their present levels, the average 
worker cannot afford adequate purchases in other 
sectors of living —in food, clothing. recreation, 
medical care. We notice the crisis in housing merely 
because it is more spectacular, 


It is well to shout about these things now while 
some little glamor still surrounds the large sector 
of our population covered by the GI Bill of Rights, 
If we could secure the inauguration of enough eee 
nomic planning to provide a decent life for 12,000,008 
families, that would be going a long way in the right 
direction. From there on we might awake to the notion 
that other people, also. are human. 


What is needed, obviously, is a thorough over 
hauling of our ideas of the relation of waged, 
prices, markets and production. Nothing as fe 
olutionary as this is likely to happen. But ay 
practical approach to the housing crisis will necessie 
tate a piecemeal nibbling at the basic maladjustment 
The young man cannot pay for a house. So the Stilt 
or Federal Government pays a part of the cost 
the form of a subsidy. In this indirect way the soldier 
worker has his pay raised. After a while we find 
that he cannot afford medical service—so we subsidlias 
that. And so on. All the time we are concealing tt 
nature of the real trouble. We do not come into 
open and say that, in relation to prices. the wage 
level is wrong. 


The whole thing could be taken care of much mom 
simply if the workers had pay enough to cover ti 
cost of what they need. And this solution W 
have an additional advantage. Builders and mame 
facturers could sell what they make. There would be 
a market adjusted to production levels. All of ti 
is what was contemplated by the authors of the 
Employment Bill. Neither the housing problem a 
any of the related problems will be solved until the 
economic setup is tackled in some such way as is 
proposed in this bill. 
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